Routes to tour in Germany 

The German Holiday 

Route - from the 
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1 Lubeck 

2 Melsungen 

3 Schwabisch Hall 

4 Berchtesgaden 


German roads will get you 
there, and If you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills in the south via the 
typical Mittelgebirge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you 
needn't take pot luck in 
deciding on a route, we 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. 

Start in the south with 
Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard tell of Landshut.a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world’s largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach in 
the Odenwald, with its castle 
and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain 
towns or the 1 ,000-year-old- 
Hanseatic port of Lubeck. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Holiday Route be your guide 
- from the Alps to the Baltic. 
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First visit to Germany by 
an Israeli head of state 


C hnim Herzog jiiniself said ho was 
surprised how little opposition was 
voiced hy Jfll* >w- Israelis to his intention 
of being the first President of Israel to 
pay the Federal Republic of Germany a 
state visit. 

Protests there were between Akkn 
and Eilat, usually linked with a refer- 
ence to the trial of Ivan Demianyuk anil 
the visions of murderous hrutality in 
German concentration camps to which 
it again gave rise. 

Hut in comparison with earlier out- 
breaks of protest Lite objections raised 
were far less emotional this time. 

Ill 1951 there was fighting in the 
si n i ls, with Menu Icadci. later Premi- 
er, Mennclicm Begin calling for a storm 
of the Knesset in protest against talks on 
the reparations offered by Chancellor 
Adenauer. 

Fourteen years later, when the first 
German ambassador. Rolf Pauls, ar- 
rived in Israel to lake up his duties, 
thousands of outraged survivors of the 
Na/i holocaust inarched through Jerus- 
alem and Tel Aviv in protest. 

it seems to have taken tile visits by- 
Willy Brandt, the first German Chancel- 
lor to visit Israel while in office, in 
1973. and by Richard von Weizsaeker. 
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as Federal President, in 19K6, to make 
another, new Germany acceptable in Is- 
rael. 

They may well have succeeded be- 
cause they made no pretence of normal- 
ity. respecting instead the ongoing “spe- 
cial relationship” between the western 
successor stale to the Third Reich and 
the “Jewish national home" that in 1948 
became the State of Israel. 

Barely IK months earlier Herr von 
Weizsaeker. much to the barely con- 
cealed chagrin ol some of his fellow- 
ChriMiun Democrats, laid down, in his 
speech marking the 411th anniversary of 


VE Day, yardsticks dial permanently 
govern this special relationship between 
the Federal Republic and Israel. 

Mis first maxim was that there can be 
no reconciliation without remembrance, 
the second that reconciliation, lei alone 
forgiveness, is not for stales or govern- 
ments to give; it can only lake place be- 
tween individuals. 

On his arrival in Bonn President Her- 
zog flew straight to the site of the former 
Belscn concent ration camp with his 
host. Richard von Weizsaeker. 

I'll is time the choice of venue was not 
an embarrassing compromise such as 
the visit to Bilhurg paid hy Chancellor 
Kohl and President Reagan. Remem- 
brance is all that was involved; nothing 
more. 

Besides, President Herzog lias repea- 
led ly attached importance to the fact 
that his visit in Germany is inn an net of 
lorgivvness. ii being noi for him m tm- 
givc. . 

Yet he hud no hesitation in terming 
the visit a gesture of growing normalisa- 
tion. l ie culled the Federal Republic the 
most pro-lsruel country outside I he Un- 
ited Stales. 

He also referred to the Federal Re- 
public's economic potential, to the 
steady flow of tourist traffic from and 
twin cities in the Federal Republic. 

lie saw his visit as tin- logical conse- 
quence of relations as they were deve- 
loping between the two countries. 

It would nonetheless hardly have 
been conceivable had it not been for the 
two In-ads of state. 

President Herzog has lived in Pales- 
tine since 1935. but unlike the many 
European Jews from Russin or Poland 
who helped to found and develop Israel, 
he was born in Northern Ireland and is 
British-bred. 

He .studied at Cambridge and Sand- 
hurst and served as a British intelligence 
corps officer in the Second World War. 

The CDU and the FDP hnve iron power 
in Hesse in the llrst Stale poll since the 
general election in January. The elec- 
tion whs called after the coalition of 
SPD and Greens collapsed In February. 
The SPD dropped six percentage points 
compared to the last election 14 
mouths ago — their 40.2 per cent is 
their worst result in Hesse since the 
war. The CDU increased its vote from 
39.4 per cent to 42.1 per cent. It and 
the FDP will have 56 seats with 54 for 
the SPD and Greens. The result is a tri- 
umph Tor the Premier-elect, Waller 
Wallmann. Environment Minister in 
the Bonn Cabinet and a former Mayor 
of Frankfurt. Result: CDU 42.1 per 
cent, 47 scats (39.4 per cent at the last 
election, 44 seats in the old assembly); 
SPD 40.2, 44 (46.2. 51); Greens 9.4, 
10(5.9,7); FDP 7.8, 9 (7.6, 8). 



Israeli President Chaim Herzog (left) 
sficker with flag-wavers In Bonn. 

A background of this kind Inis natu- 
rally given him characteristics Germans 
like to consider typically British, such as 
inleiimce ami a pragmatic approach. 

They made him as predestined for 
this particular stale visit as his sensitive 
nml intelligent host, Herr von 
Weizsaeker. many of whose speeches 
have raised valid objections to the ap- 
pallingly foolish concept of the “grace of 
kite birth” (meaning having been loo 
young to be directly responsible lor the 
Nazi era). 

President Herzog visited tin- Federal 
Republic at a lime when Conservatives 
keen to call it a day where the past was 
concerned fell their hour had come. 

It is only weeks or months since elec- 
tion addresses advised Germans at long 
Iasi in “step out of the shadow” of histo- 
ry. 

The dust has yet to settle on a dispute 
between historians that amounted to an 
attempt to question the unique charac- 
ter of the Third Reich’s genocide of the 
Jews. 

The German New Left made a similar 
attempt in the 1960s. incidentally, ntlri- 


Voters reject 
SPD in 

Hesse election 

T he Christian and Free Democrats 
have wrested power from the Social 
Democrats in Hesse. The majority is a 
wafer-thin two. 

For the Hesse CDU leader and Fed- 
eral Environment Minister Walter Wall- 
mann. whose second state assembly 
election campaign it was as Lund party 
leader, it was the triumph of his political 
career. 

He led his parly to victory in “Red” 
Hesse, traditionally Social Democratic 
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and Bonn President Richard von Weiz- 

hitting to the Palestinians the rule uf the 
“new Jews.” 

Normalisation eniinui be based on 
such unholy -.lUi injHs to lot get hisimy. 
Progress toward normalisation has, in 
coni rust, been accomplished hy German 
politicians who chose not to lorgii. 

Kuiirnd Adenniicr. lor instance, went 
it alone in London at the end of 1951. 
met Nahum Goldmami at < ‘In ridge's anil 
told him Germans were duly hound in 
at least iryto make amends. 

Willy Brandt, it will he recalled, went 
on bended knees before the Waisau 
Ghetto memorial in H>71. Richard von 
Weizsaeker can also be said to come in 
this category. 

In an interview with the Bonn daily 
hie Well President Herzog said: "We 
can not forget the past, and no-one 
wants t»» forget it, at least not us, but we 
don't dare forget the future cither.'’ 

This axiom wears well in Germany 
loo. Without the past there can be no fu- 
ture. and without remembrance there 
can be no reconciliation. 

Felix Himfieb 

(Niirnhcrgtr Naclirii'htcn, 4 April I '»K7 j 

but in recent years both “Red" and 
"Green." 

It was a historic victory, marking the 
end of over 40 yours in which the SPD 
reigned supreme in Hesse. 

The Social Democrats have hit rock 
bottom, being hard-hit by polarisation 
between the Red and Green and Chris- 
tian and Free Democratic blocs. 

The Greens have not only won over 
traditionally SPD voters: they have also 
shown that the SPD, in alliance with the 
Greens as in Hesse, can no longer com- 
mand u majority. 

Hesse SPD leader Hans Krollmann 
learnt to his chagrin that many Social 
Democrats and SPD voters are opposed 
to the SPD-Green puct. 

The SPD’s dramatic decline in Hesse 
Continued on page 13 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


I nr us” ami must he developed on the 
basis of treaties concluded and of the 


Soviet officials ‘taking 
a more open attitude 9 


Helsinki Final Act has fallen oil feriile 
ground where the Soviet leaders are 
concerned. 

This staled readiness on the Soviet 
leadership's put i for dialogue and eo»>p- 
eralion is naturally linked to the domes- 
tic. 1 policy process innuguruled hy Cien- 


Tlie writer, Horst leltscliik, is Bonn 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's foreign poli- 
cy adviser. 


SONNTMJSBLATT 


P erestroika (■‘‘Reorganisation" or 
“Reconstruction”), Democracy and 
Optimism are ihe roadside slogans in 
Moscow with which the Soviet leader- 
ship seeks in enlist support for its new 
policy. 

Soviet officials we talk with refer to a 
“revolutionary policy” that General Se- 
cretary Gurhiichov has begun. 

Western visitors sense changes, but 
not a “revolutionary” spirit. A stroll 
round Ihe streets, shops and restaurants 
of Moscow conveys the same impres- 
sion as in the past. 

Yet the atmosphere has changed in 
talks. Members of the Bcrgedorf Dis- 
cussion Group, who Inst visited Moscow 
two years ago, now encountered more 
openness and greater readiness for dia- 
logue. 

Dogmatic, empty formulas and verbal 
aggression were the exception, not the 
rule. Soviet officials consulted frankly 
refer, especially in personal talks, to dif- 
ficulties that Mill beset the “reorganisa- 
tion” of Soviet economy and society and 
remain to be surmounted. 

They refer with evident satisfaction 
to the frcsli breeze in the Soviet media 
and in intellectual Jifc. There are a 
growing number of attractive new films 
and stage productions. New books and 
modern art exhibitions command atten- 
tion. 

One still wonders whether this pro- 
cess will continue, let alone be intensifi- 
ed. Will it be restricted to a few sectors 
or will it extend to and change other 
areas or life? 

Hopes are intermingled with sceptic- 
ism, expectations with worry that it 
might all prove hut short-lived. 

What does it all have in do with us? 
What effect will these doubtless exciting 
developments within the Soviet Union 
have on East- West ties as a whole and 
on ties between Bonn and Moscow in 
particular? 

Vadim Zagladin. First Deputy Head 
of the International Department of the 
CPSU Central Committee, said in his 
address to the Bergedorf Discussion 
Group: 

“We want to contribute, with these 
domestic reforms, toward confidence- 
building." The first step in this direction 
was (o end confrontation, to eliminate 
hostility, to dispense with enemy con- 
cepts. 

Both sides must recognise and re- 
spect the differences between their so- 
cial and governmental systems. They 
must not tell each other how the other 
side ought to be running its affairs. That 
merely sows the seeds of discord. 

Countries ought instead to acknowl- 
edge that despite their differences they 
share a wide range of common interests. 
They ought jointly to embark on a quest 
for joint interests. These interests were 
greater than what divided us. 

These words of Mr Zagladin's were 
aimed at the German members of the 
discussion group. They were an unmis- 
takable call for dialogue and coopera- 
tion with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

He added that the Federal Republic 
was particularly well suited, by virtue of 


its economic, scientific and technologi- 
cal potential, to making a greater and 
major contribution toward detente. 

This sign of the desire for coopera- 
tion with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many was reflected in all talks held in 
the Soviet capital. 

It was the response to the IS March 
Bonn government policy statement in 
which Federal Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
referred to the many “unexhausted pos- 
sibilities" of cooperation between our 
two countries in nil sectors. 

The Chancellor expressly referred to 
this cooperation with the Soviet Union 
as our most important neighbour to the 
East in the overall context of East- West 
relations because it would benefit not 
only our two states and peoples but also 
foster understanding between East and 
West in general. 

His dictum that relations with the So- 
viet Union are “of central importance 


I t is back to’ Moscow,' fnf ‘the fourth 
lime in his diplomatic career, lor An- 
dreas Meyer- Land rm. state secretary at 
the Bonn Foreign Office. 

Dr Mcyer-Laiulrut. 57. had been 
Imping to be sent to the Palais Beauhar- 
nais, hut the high road to Bonn's embas- 
sy in Baris was not lo he his. 

Foreign Minister Gensdier and 
Chancellor Kohl have decided instead 
to entrust him wjih another, far bom 
unimportant mission. 

Moyer- Land rut is to take over in 
Moscow from Ambassador Kastl, who 
has reached retirement age. 

It is back to Moscow for the man Jdrg 
Kastl himself took over from in 1983 
when Meyer-Lnndrui was recalled to 
Bonn. 

It was a reshuffle Moscow regretted, 
not because Kastl was not held in es- 
teem but because Meyer-Landrut was 
held in particularly high repute. 

Yet he served as Bonn's ambassador 
to Moscow from 198Uto 1983, at a time 
of constant and continuous chill in 
East -West relations. Those were the 
days of the missile deployment debate, 
which gave rise to heated emotions in 
both East and West. 

Yet Meyer-Landrut, an astute analyst 
who followed and influenced the course 
of Ostpolitik trends in the l97Us as a 
Foreign Office expert, succeeded in 
earning and retaining the respect of the 
Soviet leadership regardless of the vicis- 
situdes of the overall political climate. 

Ho was helped by speaking perfect 
Russian, a facility not shared by other 
Western ambassadors in Moscow, and 
above all by his appreciation of the Rus- 
sian mentality. 

Both he owed to his childhood as a 
Baltic German, born and bred in the Es- 
tonian capital Reval. now Tallinn, and 
brought up hilingually. 


oral Secretary Gorbachov. 

The Federal Republic, tin less than 
the Soviet Union, finds itself confronted 
by the political challenge of being in- 
creasingly affected hy and dependent on 
international changes and international 
economic and monetary trends. 

The comment hy an official at the So- 
viet Institute of World Economics that 
(he Soviet Union no longer aims to be- 
come self-supporting points in tile same 
direction. 

This opens up many possibilities of 
cooperation between the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the USSR, as 
outlined in detail by Chancellor Kohl in 
his government policy statement. 

Special importance must he attached, 
at all levels, to political dialogue. It is 
pleasing to note that all Soviet officials 
conferred with in Moscow expressly 
confirmed this point. Important talks in 
Bonn and Moscow t his year have al- 
ready been arranged. 

Both sides arc agreed that they must 
not be one-off occasions. They must 
mark the beginning of a preferably con- 
tinuous process inel titling summit meet- 
Continued on page 3 



A Baltic childhood . , . Andreas Mey- 
er-Landrut. (Phniu: HiiiiJlsIiMUsiiIIl'I 


He has always retained a soft spot for 
the East. He and his family were forced 
by the Red Army lo leave their home 
when he was 10, hut after he war he 
studied Russian, East European history 
and sociology. 

He took a PhD in Slavonic and East 
European studies and joined the foreign 
service. He was first sent to Moscow in 
1957. 

A mere 10 years later he was again 
posted it) the Soviet capital, returning in 
I yfil) as ambassador. He has now heen 
sent back to Moscow yet again. His ap- 
pointment must he seen partly as a him 
to the Kremlin. 

The appointment of a high-grade 
connoisseur of Soviet affairs as ambas- 
sador should make it clear to the Soviet 
leadership how highly the Bonn govern- 
ment values improved relations. 

Joachim Wurthnunm 
(Simigancr Zcilung, 2$ March lux?) 


Bonn’s new man in Moscow 
is going for fourth time 


Talks here and 
talks there 
and everywhert 

T he first week in April saw fo; 

ranking visitors from I : astern j, 
Western Europe in Bonn, while cm# 
front Bonn were either setting cuitorr- 
turning. 

I he latter included Minister 
Wolfgang Sc him hie or the Clianctll,, 
Office (from East Berlin) and state v 
rctnries Volkcr Riilie and Horst ].- 
ehik (to Moscow). 

On 2 and 3 April the tierman-t T 
joint economic allairs coiiiinissioi 
in Bonn, the Soviet delegation lei‘. 
Deputy Premier Alexei Antonov. i : 
last autumn cancelled a Bonn visit, 
shortnoiiee. 

He is said to have cried off on thats 
cusion in connection with C'haufdit. 
Roltl's mention of Mikhail Gnrfw/jn 
and Joseph Goehhels in one brcuvVm; 
AVir.vuvt'A- i n terviow. 

This time the commission met iti> 
lo confer on Moscow’s desire for t 
forms of economic enopciaiiow. such - 
joint ventures. 

Premier Autumn visited scvchIOci- 
nian cities, contemne with exeeuti\m> 
leading companies, and also visited ih 
1 lannver I air. 

t >n I and 2 April, in a jumbo round: 
talks, almost the entire Federal guvcit 
mem and the European C'nniminii- 
conlcrrci! in Bonn. 

I he Commission, including preside 
Jacques Dclors ol France and its ii 
vice-presidents Lorenzo Natali ol It, 
Karl-llein/ Naijcs n| ( let many. IT.. 
Andriessen ol Holland. I old (. ocklii- 
of Britain and Henning C'hrisiopluTM 
of I Jcnmark. has 1 7 members. 

It is cons i deied to be well-ha luiu-i'di 
terms ol patty -political allegiances, wr- 
it definite bias in lavnur of middlc-i 
ilie-inad polities. 

From I to I April the new pu-Milerii. 
the European Parliament. Bi ham's J.« 
Plumb, visited Bonn at the imitation 
Buiulestug Speaker Philipp Jenninger. 

Lord Plumb, a ( unset \ alive, large 
owes his appointment to a show »f 
lidarity by ihe German Christian l’ 
ocrats. So lie was keen to pay Bonn 
first of his 1 2 inaugural visits. 

He dined with President WWauad* 
and conferred with t h;iiiecll»ir ffoM P^r 
eign Minister Genseher. Economic Atf Jf 
Minister Bangcnmnn. Soci ul_. Dcnv’cr 
Holger Bonie r ap. d^i-Wtl^lorrhcn Ve: 
Agriculture 'Wimster Kiechle. Chrk: 
Democrat Alfred Uregger. Free Delink. 
Wolfgang Misclmick and rcprcsenlati 1 ' 
of the Greens. 

He was welcomed in the Bunde-i 
and the Bumlcsi.il. while lit Bolin' 
signed the city’s Golden Book. 

(UhciuiMlH-r McrLur i hu-i mid'** 
Itiiim. 2 ~ M.iiJi b' 
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EUROPE 


Brussels Commission 


tackle some vexed questions 

— — - — • I.. ...... I In 


For the first lime in the 30-year history id the European tumimiiiily, the entire Eu- 
ropean Commission has travelled lo a member stale for talks. It went lo Bonn In 
discuss the vexed questions of: agricultural compensation, which Brussels wants in 
reduce; the Community's financial crisis; and Bunn's rejection of a 13-billion- 
mark, five-year Community research programme. 

government and all political panics in 
the Federal Republic. 

So the ideological basis for discus- 
sions can he taken for granted. What is 
missing is Bonn's willingness to stop 
jamming on the brakes (as it has been 
doing for some lime) and lu stop main- 
taining that it is the paymaster of Eu- 
rope. 

The claim that Bonn is the real finan- 
cier of the Community of Twelve is n 
naive fallacy. 

In reality, the benefits nl Community 
membership for the Federal Republic of 
Germany are dilficult to quantify, since 
Bonn owes so much to trade with Com- 
munity member states. 

As one in four workers in the Federal 
Republic directly or indirectly depend 
on export activities it is tail to claim that 
n Highly seven million West German 
jobs are guaranteed by in mi- Co in in un- 
ity trade. 

This asset by far exceeds Bonn's net 
payments to Brussels in the agricultural 
field and adds n new dimension to a 
comparison between the pros and eons 
of Community membership. 

Some of the reasons for Bonn's res- 
trained policy towards the Community 
are more obvious. 

The demands made during muss dem- 
onstrations by West German steel in- 
dustry workers and farmers were also 


heard in Brussels. The Community’s 
eleven million farmers have undeniably 
been misled by an abstract agricultural 
policy. 

Bonn should recall, however, that the 
struct tire and qualities of individual 
market regulations in this field were al- 
so approved of in Brussels hy its own 
Agriculture Ministers. This also applies 
to the Community's steel industry poli- 
cies. 

What is needed is a concerted effort 
to get things sorted out. 

The Commission cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the fact that the food sup- 
ply situation on the world market has 
passed saturation point and that there is 
virtually no outlet for the Community's 
food surpluses. 

The crisis in the steel industry pri- 
marily results from the downturn in de- 
mand and not from the mistakes made 
in Brussels. 

The lull in the construction industry, 
tile inroads made by plastics into tradi- 
tional steel supply sectors and the 
competition of steel plants set up (in 
some cases with Community funds) in 
developing countries are its main de- 
le nil i limits. 

A step in the right direction would be 
a reduction of agricultural and steel in- 
dustry capacities. 

Although this is u major challenge its 
significance seems secondary in com- 
parison with ihe resultant problem. 
What happens. 10 all the redundant 
farmers and steel industry workers? 

In view of the sagging economy sub- 
stitute jobs cannot be produced out of a 
hat. 


Turkey told quietly: it’s not 
quite time to come in yet 


D ark clouds of misunderstanding 
have heen hanging heavily over rel- 
ations between Bonn and Community 
institutions for months. 

I he President of the European Coin- 
mission, Jacques Delors. went its Bonn 
in February, but that did not help. 
Neither did an exchange of letters with 
Bonn Chancellor Helmut Kohl. 

So the 1 7-member Commission 
drove to Bonn in a convoy of at least 27 
cars (the entourage included interpre- 
ters and advisers). 

Bui there was im intention of eating 
humble pie. The custodian of the Treat- 
ies of Rome lias nothing to regret. 

All the Commission has done over 
the years is to forward proposals to the 
Community's decision-making body, 
tile Council -of Ministers, in an attempt 
to foster the process of European inte- 
gral ion which began 30 years ago. 

This is in the interests of the Bonn 


Continued from page 2 

ings. As the meetings between President 
Reagan and General Secretary Gorba- 
chov have shown, such talks are the 
prerequisite for a new quality in itiuiiial 
relations and for brisk development in 
economic affairs, arts and science and. 
above all. in the humanitarian sector. 

The German government will make 
use of every opportunity of achieving 
these objectives and devote its full ener- 
gy and creativity to making progress. 

The swift completion of an agreement 
on environ me nut I protection with the 
Soviet Union and the forthcoming sign- 
ing of three agreements mi scientific and 
technological cooperation are first, im- 
portant steps that must be followed by 
others. 

Soviet Deputy Premier Antonov's 
visit to Bonn will open up turihcr op- 
portunities in the economic sector. 

If progress can he successfully con- 
-t*r).yc d . unci at present there arc more 
signs thar they con than that they can- 
not. this German-Soviet cooperation 
should give a powerful boost to rel- 
ations with neighbouring East and 
South-East European countries, and 
with East Germany in particular. 

The results of talks held in East Ber- 
lin by Herr Schiiuble. Minister of State 
at the Chancellor’s Office, certainly 
point in this direction. 

What will mainly matter is to pul our 
cards on the table, as it were, to make it 
clear that relations with all these coun- 
tries and with the Soviet llnion ure pari 
of an overall policy. 

Foreign Minister Genseher and Gen- 
eral Secretary Gorbachov expressed 
their desire in Moscow last July to turn 
over a “new leaf" in German-Soviet rel- 
ations. The door has now' been opened. 

It would open even wider if the disar- 
mament talks between the superpowers 
were to lead this year to a first specific 
measure of disarmament. There is a 
possibility that they might do so. 

Horst Tehschik 

(DvuisL-hcs All^cntirincs Sunnidgshlim. 

Hamburg. 5 April ty«7) 


A lmost all European Community 
govern me nts have said diplomati- 
cally that the present is no time for Tur- 
key to apply for membership of the Eu- 
ropean Community. 

If Turkey persists and does apply, it 
would not mean that it was doing so out 
of a sense of national self confidence. 

Just the opposite. The worsening of 
the almost traditional Aegean conflict 
with Greece, already a Community 
member, indicates that Turgut Ozal’s 
government is wedged between the siill- 
powerlul military and the growing Is- 
lamic-fundamemalisi movement. 

His government seems to be trying to 
cover up its domestic weakness by 
steeping up its foreign policy activities. 

This is not a good basis for an appli- 
cation for Community membership. 

The start of membership negoiations 
requires the approval of all 12 members 
— and Greece is one. Ozal knows this. 

He has already been (old that exami- 
nation of all the problems before any 
decision was made would take a long 
time. 

Applications by Spain and Portugal 
look eight years to be processed, and 
their cases were simpler than Turkey's. 

Turkey, therefore, seems hardly like- 
ly to become a Community member in 
this century, if at all. 

As most Turks are not aware of all 
this, Ozal is running the risk of giving 



delivering them a huge disappointment, 
which could lead to an estrangement 
from the West and the withdrawal from 
Nato. 

The Turkish role in the alliance is 
Ankara’s only trump card in (his risky 
manouevre. The trial of strength in the 
Aegean was apparently an attempt to 
demonstrate this leverage. 

The 1963 association agreement be- 
tween Turkey and the then Community 
of Six, which thoughtlessly promised the 
"freedom of movement" of Turkish im- 
migrant workers after 1986 and 
aroused hopes of accession at a later 
date, was already the result of gentle 
pressure from Washington. 

• However, even Bonn. Rome, and a 
few other Community member govern- 
ments which might be impressed by the 
reference to the aspect of Nato mem- 
bership should not play along with this 
line of argument right from the outset. 

Although the Greek government 
leader Andreas Papandreou may not 
have been a loyal Community partner to 
begin with he has in the meantime al- 
tered his course and is now/ entitled lo 
the Community's solidarity. 


The stale will again be called upon to 
provide a corresponding social seeuiity 
network. 

The current dispute between Bonn 
and Brussels would be reduced Imi mi- 
nor skirmish if only both sides would 
think more realistically about what is at 
stake. 

An "economic declaration of war" on 
the Commission is just as futile us the 
constant reference lo Bonn's obstruc- 
tions in certain Community policy 
fields. 

After all, Bunn itself approved of the 
reduction of monetary compensatory 
amounts in 1984, albeit with the now 
forgot ten proviso that no Community 
farmer should suffer as a result of this 
measure. 

A further fact is that Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl supported the creation of a 
European technology and research poli- 
cy during the Community summit in Mi- 
lan in 1985. hut that Bonn now rejects 
an adequaie funding of its initial stages. 

It is also true that Bonn and West Ger- 
man industry called for the selling up of a 
large market with no frontiers by 1992, 
hut that Bonn's ministers arc making very 
heavy weather of the 300 legal approxim- 
ations needed to achieve this goal. 

On the other hand, Bonn can quite 
rightly accuse the Commission of not 
having taken environmental protection 
as seriously as the Federal Republic 1 ol 
Germany, itself a major victim of trans- 
national pollution. 

Furthermore, the Commission still is 
still unwilling to shnpc European trans- 
port policy lo the needs of a Community 
withoug frontiers. 

After all. the Federal Republic allows 
ears and lorries from nil nations to drive 
tree of charge on the most extensive mo- 
torway network in the whole ol Western 
Luropc. whereas Gel mail motorists in 
France. Italy, Greece. Portugal and 
Spain have to pay for this privilege. 

Helmut J. Wehiinl 
(Suarbrlivker Zdiiuii!. I A|*iil t l 'S7» 


What is more, Nato would stand to 
lose if pressure is exerted on Alliens. 

It is clear (lint Ankara's bilateral 
problems with Athens must he settled 
before Turkish application for member- 
ship can be seriously considered. 

Tile main problems in this con text 
arc: the compensation claims of Greek 
citizens for private property in Turkey, 
the controversial flight paths for civilian 
aircraft, the delimitation of the contin- 
ental sheir in the Aegean (for oil drill- 
ing) and, finally, the occupation of nor- 
thern Cyprus by Turkish troops in vio- 
lation of internal ional law and (he 
Greek response of stationing troops on 
the “demilitarised” (by treaty) islands 
off the Turkish coast. 

Ozal’s weak government can hardly 
he expected to settle these problems 
without coming unstuck. 

However, neither Bonn nor any other 
European Community government should 
intervene. Ankara allowed itself to get in- 
volved despite advice lo the contrary. 

The current situation relieves the 
Community of Twelve of the burden of 
having lo official reject a Turkish appli- 
cation, which it might otherwise have 
been obliged to do. 

The longterm objective will be to 
consolidate the Community. 

A Norwegian application for mem- 
bership within the next decade would 
probably be welcomed. 

The incorporation and integration into 
the Community of Turkey, however, with 
its unstable democracy and population fi- 
gure of roughly 60 million people would 
overtax its ability. Erich Hauser 

{ Frankfurter Rundschau. 31 March 19X7) 
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■ PEOPLE IN POLITICS 

I’m not just a caretaker 
- new SPD chief Vogel 


I la ns -Joe lien Vogel, (he Social Dcimie- 
rill louder in tlio Huiidcslug, is m sun'ceil 
Will) Urn nd l us purh chuirmuii. Vngd's 
iippoinliuciil still needs to lie eon fin nod. 
lull this is expected hi h party meeting in 
.In no. Brandt (|iiit Film hi mill] in a run 
oior i lie iippiiiiiiiiieiK of a Circvk non- 
party mein her ns .spoltOSHiiiiiuii. 


H u ti. s- Joel i oi i Vogel. 6 1. Iius made h 
clear i hoi lie lias no intent inn of 
luring u more caretaker chairman of the 
SPD ii mil si »mon no else i.s fniuui. 

Just u momh ago. ii looked as if lie 
wouldn't even he in the running. The pace 
was being made hy the ambitious Oskar 
Lufontuinc. Iclt-wing Premier ol Saarland. 

Lalontaine managed a coup Iasi nit null 
hy gening nnoi/icr Fell winger. Hnn.s-L fi- 
nch Kiose. elected a;, party treasurer. 

Hut things did not work mil as Lafon- 
tJiino planned. Willy I3raudt‘s sudden re- 
signation caught him on the hop. 

An unusually self-assured ami resolute 
Vogel can now enjoy the satisfaction of 
having beaten La Ion mine to the punch. 

Lafontainc has lo content himself 
with the position of deputy party chair- 
man. Vogel knows that this is no guar- 
antee that Lnfoniaine will slay silent. 

When Vogel warns that he is no inter- 
im figure he is talking primarily to La- 
foil tainc. 

Vogel regards his twofold task n.s par- 
ly chairman and chairman of the SPD's 
parliamentary party as a personal chal- 
lenge. 

Lalontaine does have cerinin advan- 
tages in being only deputy chairmnn: he 
docsn t have to worry loo much about 
the party's performance in this year's 
live Lain! elections. Vogel will have to 
take the can if the results are had. 

The transition Irom Brandt to Vogel 


marks a big change in style. Vogel is 
hardly likely t«> have made the mistake 
of appointing a Greek .spokeswoman 
w ho is not even in the party. 

Brandt's workstylc musi have often irri- 
tated the Vogel, a pernickety lawyer. He 
must have fell that Brandt's approach was 
loo casual, too nebulous and on many oc- 
casions too full of compromise. 

When Helmut Schmidt resigned as 
Chancellor in 1983. Vogel was Brandt s 
favourite to run as the SPD's candidate 
for Chancellor. 

Both tried to secure the support of 
the majority Brandi had set his sights 
on. on the left of the CDU/CSU. 

By joining forces with Brandi. Vogel 
lost some of his reputation as a party 
right-winger. 

But although Vogel is not in fact 
Brandi's kind of parly left-winger, he i.s 
probably the best man to integrate the 
various currents of thought in the party. 

Whether Lalontaine will help him re- 
mains to he seen. Vogel has a passion 
lor punctuality and is a hard-worker. 
Lafoniaine once told Helmut Schmidt 
that these qualities were also needed tu 
run a concern ration camp — a remark 
which shows how difficult collaboration 
between the two is likely to he. 

Vogel's brother is Bernhard Vogel. 
Premier of the Rhineland- Palatinate. 
Bernhard is a member of the Christian 
Democrats. 

Thai is not the only difference. Their 


characters are pules aparl. Bernhard al- 
ways seems cheerful. Huns-Juclicn gen- 
erally looks serious, almost sad. 

He also lias a reputation of acting like 
a head teacher. It is a reputation lie is 
trying hard to lose. 

Some formality is pari of his nature 
and voters who share his sense of crisis 
feel that he i.s the right man for the job. 

He is the opposite of the perpetual 
"keep smiling" image displayed during 
US election campaigns. 

His personality traits also differ con- 
siderably from those of Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl, which may make it difficult to 
find common ground. 

The first response to Vogel’s refusal 
to act as Lafontaine’s forerunner came 
from Lafoniaine himself, who has post- 
poned the decision on who is to be the 
party’s next candidate for chancellor- 
ship until the end of 1990. 

Lafoniaine has opted for more pati- 
ence following the unrestrained impati- 
ence he demonstrated during the elec- 
tion of Hans-Ulrich Kiose as SPD trea- 
surer four weeks ago. 


T he new Minister fur Economic 
Cooperation in Bunn, l-lnns Klein 
(CSU), is called “Johnny" by his col- 
leagues in the Bundestag. 

Hud gives some idea of his informal 
and casual approach to politics. 

But there i.s also another side: Noi on- 
ly Social Democrats regard him as a 
schurfer //a/a/ (a fierce dog). 

One of Klein's predecessors in office. 
Social Democrat Huns Jurgen Wisclt- 
newski, feels that Klein’s appointment 



Informal touch . . . Klein. 

(Phuiu: Pi ily- Press) 

will introduce a more human touch to 
Ministry affairs. But he also says Klein 
will be tough. 

The Greens criticise Klein's dual per- 
sonality structure in their own inimit- 
able way. 

During his swearing-in ceremony as 
Minister in the Bundestag the Greens 
Bundestag member Stralmann shouted 
out the word “blasphemy” after Klein 
concluded his constitutional oath with 
the words “so help me God”. 



Headmaster Image . . . Vogel, 


ll'Iinlu: S\ ui S,: 

Of course, this is no voluaijs 
breather fur Lafoniaine on the ivayi 
the lop. 

Hie designated deputy party chairau: 
Lafoniaine has otiered the designated par 
ry chairman Vogel a division ot wi^ 'n 
t lie party executive committee. 

Knowing his rival the wav he a 
Vogel must feel a hit uneasy about it 
kind of offer. 


The Greens justified their gesluic i 
claiming ihnt Klein is an extreme riel 
winger ami that he Mippmts an e.\U‘ii>h 
ol .iniisespoiis. Both claims are not tiue 

Tlie new hconoiuic ( ooperulii: 
Minister is simply (oral ol talking mud 
even ii he is udwn-iliiu 1 hbeial ami n>- 
just conservative ideas. 

His pi'olessinn as a loiunnlisi slum 
ihioiigh when he adopts a muie liheijl 
minded stance. 

Klein was not only the Bonn corn 
spondenl of a number ol news) taper sin 
many years, hut also Press <)| heel intfc 
Bonn Cliancelleiv in inns. 

I le is not a typical CSU politician! 1 
doesn’t drink beer (in fact he do- 
drink uny form ol alcohol), and wu«.i 
horn in Bavaria. Me was Imni : 
Mahrisch-Sclii in berg, huh part of C* 
choslovukia, in 1931. He is u Cat hoik. 
and has three children. 

After working as a journalist k*ler 
joined the diploniHii^.Siftrvice us a pre 
attache in 1959. In 1968 he became it 
Press Chief for the Olympic Games t 
Munich in 1972. 

■ Helwas elected to the Bundestag? 
1976. He is one of the very few CS 1 
politicians who dares argue with t- 
party chairman Franz Josef Strauss. Bi 
both get on extremely well. 

After the CDU/CSU-I DP cualiw* 
came to power in 1 982. Klein was ek’d* 
cd foreign policy spokesman of tki 
CDU/CSU parliamentary party. 

Klein was already considered fur ll- 
post of secretary of state in the Foreign 
Office during previous cabinet reshuf- 
fles. He has been regarded as having 
ministerial calibre for some time. 

Klein has not yet made a minted 
himself ns a development policy 
Fie i.s convinced, however, that the k'f i 
eign policy and development p°! |C ' ■ 
fields have a great deal in common. 

I /fin ; ‘Juuihim Atcldtt 
tKuIricr Sl-ult-Anivigt i.T" 1 ^' 
13 March I***'"* 
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The two sides to tough-talking 
teetotal Johnny Klein 


■ CELEBRATIONS 

Seeing what Berlin might 


look like 



T he City of the Future is the simple 
topic of n congress to mark the 
opening of the International Building 
Exhibition (113 A) in Berlin in Muy. 

The events is purl of Berlin’s 750th 
birthiliiy celebrations. Visitors and con- 
gress delegates will he able to get an 
idea of what Berlin might look like one 
day. 

idealistic architectural initiatives 
have been planned. So have realistic 
slum clearance schemes and architectu- 
ral visions. 

There is it wide range of reconstruc- 
tion, modernisation and new building 
projects. 

IB A chief architect Professor Josef 
Paul Kleiluics has a staff of about 1 51) 
architects, including 40 from abroad. 

From the IB A headquarters in Liml- 
ensirassc they plan tu show the “city as 
an exhibition project.” 

Visitors will be able to tour sites, sec 
mode! projects and attend model 
events. 

The 1BA official handout says: “The 
three city-centre demonstration areas 
southern Friedrichstadt. southern Ticr- 
garten and Pragcr Platz have been badly 
hit, and not just in the Second World 
War. 

"Their real destruction was not 
wrought until after the war when not 
just ruined buildings and buildings that 
might have been rebuilt but buildings 
that were in largely satisfactory condi- 
tion were ruthlessly demolished. 

"This policy was one of the saddest 
chapters in the city’s architectural histo- 
ry. They make the aim of reconstructing 
the ruined city understandable. 

"The city as it was in the 1 8th or 1 9th 
centuries is not. of course, to be res- 
tored. The aim i.s a critical reconstruc- 
tion bearing modern conveniences in 
mind.” 

Hardi-Waltlierr Hamer, a rofurbisher 
of old buildings and back-yard tene- 
ment blocks in the Krcuzberg area, is 
more radical and to the point in what he 
— haa^ci say about what remains of a mur- 
dereiTelty: 

"The speculators will be delighted 
when the I BA i.s over. Once the process 
of social criticism is over an area thni 
has the highest population density of 
children in the world will again face the 
threat of demolition." 

He cites ns a point to be discussed 
with many other historic cities facing 
problems similar to Kreuzbcrg’s the 
May 1 985 Council of Europe sympo- 
sium in Seville. 

"Krcuzberg.’' he says, “is typical of 
the transformation that has taken place 
in the post-industrial era. a transforma- 
tion from government provisions to a 
local, decentralised fresh start, mobilis- 
ing the vital forces of the area for a pro- 
ject that stands for social and cultural 
values. 

"The aims include education and 
training in the borough, local employ- 
ment. reconstruction and revitalisation 
oi the architectural environment and of 

This is one or hii occasional series to 
mark the 750th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Berlin 


one day 

public works and a closely-knit cultural 
life as a motive force for new forms of 
solidarity. 

“Characteristic features of the Kretiz- 
heru approach can in the long run pre- 
vail only on condition that they are ltd- 
lowed elsewhere, both in Berlin and 
Germany and abroad. 

• Problems of urban renewal are on 
the increase all over the world, but in 
Berlin they are particularly marked, due 
both to the city's insular location and to 
the particularly heavy concentration of 
l l *th century tenements in city-centre 
boroughs on both sides of the Wall." 

A high-grade IBA exhibition in the 
Neue Nationalgalerie called "750 Years 
of Architecture and Town Planning in 
Berlin” demonstrates that urban rene- 
wal is a never-ending process. 

Berlin has always been a bumper 
building-site and a challenge to archi- 
tects, kings, generals, soldiers of econ- 
omic fortune, princes of the church, ar- 
tisans and inventors of tenement block- 
building. 

Professor Kleihues would like this 
historic exhibition, which in its eight 
sections can only illustrate in brief the 
origins, transformation and destruction 
of the city, to be seen in close connec- 
tion with the IBA. 

Numerous visions and architectural 
castles in the air have accordingly been 
incorporated in the retrospective. Pro- 
fessiir Kleihues says: "That something 
new is unknown need not mean it lias 
been discovered for tile first time. So 
the portrayal of previously unknown 
documents as pari of the exhibition is 
only one part of (he objective. 

“Shedding light — or an enlarged or 
new view — on historical contexts or 
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making cultural policy interfaces be- 
yond Berlin and the time limitation of 
individual sections i.s the other.” 

This somewhat confusing statement 
by Kleihues the planner refers to histor- 
ical eras of development or demolition 
that Ji» not always make sense as ar- 
ranged. 

They are: The Twin Cities of Berlin 
and Kdln ( 1237-170! ); On the Way to 
the King, City-Centre Design and Ur- 
ban Expansion (1701-86); Classicism 
and Romanticism (1786- 1 848); The 
Schinkcl School: Tenement Blocks and 
Historic Splendour (1848-1889); Col- 
lective Movements. Metropolitan 
Dreams and Harbingers of a New Ar- 
chitecture ( 1889-1 9 J 8); Utopia and 
Modern Rationalism (1918-1 933); Nazi 
Architecture: Decoration of Power 
(1933-1945) and Reconstruction, Sec- 
ond Destruction and New Trends (post- 
1945). 

The epilogue is a view of itself by the 
IBA replete with self-praise. The city, 
housing, blocks, streets and squares, 
gardens and parks — but not a hint of 
Continued on page 6 
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Past, present, future . . . Changes everywhere, but the Brandenburg Gate 
remains unchanged. Archiwsi 

How pastor Symeon set seal on 
a day of doubtful pedigree 


W est Berlin is spending DMIOOm 
this year on a municipal anniver- 
sary that isn't strictly what it purports to 
he. 

The culprit nr cause of all this ex- 
pense i.s a 1 3th-century clergyman, 
Symeon of Colin, who witnessed and 
sealed a treaty between the Branden- 
burg Church and the Margraves Johann 
and Otto on 28 October 1 237. 

This historic document has survived 
fur 75U yeais and now serves as a "birth 
eenificale" tor the twin cities ol Berlin 
and Colin. 

The occtision for such lavish festivit- 
ies may, to quote Berlin historian Wolf- 
gang Rihbc, he slight, hut that will worry 
no-onc when Herbert von Karajan 
raises his baton in the Congress Centre 
on 3(1 April for the inaugural concert. 

From then on there will be one event 
alter another: exhibitions, readings, 
concerts, singe performances, funfairs, 
conferences and festivities. 

The aim of the exercise has been out- 
lined in a remarkable resolution hy the 
Christian and Free Democrat Senate of 
Berlin. 

“The civic jubilee." it slated, "is an oc- 
casion for a review of Berlin and Ger- 
man policy that must be put across to 
people in Berlin, to all Germans and to 
our partners all over the world.” 

Political and ideological objectives of 
this kind are to he found throughout the 
major historical exhibitions that form 
part of the anniversary year. 

They range from the Berlin history 
exhibition in the Marlin Gropius Build- 
ing to the science exhibition in the 
Kongrcsshalle and the "Journey to Ber- 
lin” exhibition in the Hamburger Bahn- 
hof. , 

The Senate has approved expenditure 
totalling DM23.5m for the historical ex- 
hibitions alone in order to ensure that 
the message is put across. 

A further DM 1 1 m is to be invested in 
a programme of stage events of which 
the highlights will include guest per- 
formances by the Bolshoi Opera from 
Moscow and the Seals from Milan. 

Alternative List politicians were not 
amused. They complained in the budget 
debate that the whole programme was 
much too expensive. 

They said that millions could be 
saved if. instead of inviting theatre com- 
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panies to visit Berlin, Berliners were 
paid grants to go to Brussels, Moscow, 
London, Paris and New York to see the 
original shows. 

This criticism ironically echoed one 
of the chief comp I aints about the pro- 
gramme. Whale vc i else they may he 
called, tile 7501 It anniversary celebr- 
ations can hardly he termed a festival by 
Berliners for Berliners. 

The anniversary expenditure is aimed 
strictly at a species of homo sapiens 
Berlin seeks to please at any time of the 
year: the tourist. 

A gigantic open-air stage lor 25.00(1 
people is, for instance, being built neat 
the Victory Column in the Ticrgnitcit 
For performances of a lour-pan revue 
emit led SternSnr mh'ii. 

It will include a show foul u ring 1 92ds 
music, a revue aboui ail average family 
between 1950 and l l *80 and a historic 
spectacular of classical music from 
Bach m Offenbach. 

The Berlin daily Ttigi'szrinwgsees the 
programme ns hearing witness to medi- 
ocre megalomania. 

But criticism has so far been the ex- 
ception. due mainly to the astute Arts 
Senator, Volkcr Hasscnter. who has 
shrewdly included in his festival plann- 
ing the main opponents of the 750th an- 
niversary celebrations. 

The Trades Union Confederation 
(DGB), for instance, was awarded a 
grant tn hold an exhibition of its own af- 
ter the DGB's Michael Pagels had 
caused a rumpus. 

Social Democratic arts policy expert 
Harry Risiock was voted chairman of a 
parliamentary committee on which the 
CDU-FDP majority gave the Senate's 
plans its blessing. 

In other respects the organisers are 
banking mainly on ordinary tourist 
tastes and interests. A historic funfair 
extending from the Reichstag lo the 
Victory Column will feature 300 years 
qf Berlin amusements. 

A city festival will give visitors an op- 
portunity for playful encounter with 
Continued on page 14 
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■ THE ECONOMY 

A rich south, a poor north - a common 
belief but an over-simplification 


A north-south divide exists in Ger- 
many if unemployment figures 
alone are considered. These show that 
the south is nourishing and the north is 
doing badly. 

Unemployment in Bremen is J 6. 1 per 
cent; in Hamburg 1 4 per cent. But in the 
southern state of Baden-Wuntemberg, 
it is a mere 5.5 per cent. 

Unemployment is lower than the na- 
tional average everywhere in the south 
— 7.5 per cent in Hesse and nine per 
cent in Bavaria. 

Up north, in contrast, the larger 
Lander fare little better than the city- 
states. Schleswig-Holstein and Lower 
Saxony both have 13 per cent out of 
work, while North Rhine-Westplialia, 
with the industrial heartlands of the 
Rhine and the Ruhr, lias 1 1.4 percent. 

But it is not necessarily pertinent to 
take these figures in isolation. Unem- 
ployment figures arc dear. Other yard- 
sticks of affluence or poverty are less 
straightforward. 

In terms of gross domestic product 
per employed person, a means of cont- 


Contlnued from page 5 

scandal! A shrewd aphorism by Ben 
Brecht adorns the facade. ‘‘Thought,” it 
says, “is something thal follows diffi- 
culties and precedes action." 

The grand old man of German archi- 
tectural history, Julius Posener, a live 
wire and witty speaker, took an ironic 
view of the pointlessness of holding se- 
parate anniversary celebrations in the 
two halves of the city in his address to 
the Governing Mayor and guests of ho- 
nour in the Nationalgaleric. 

He pointed straight away at the basic 
shortcomings of an architectural show 
that makes such lavish claims in its very 
title. 

The first 300 years, he said, had been 
virtu ally missed out. Yet the surviving 
small village churches were still there to 
be seen in the environs of the city. 

The architectural demonstration be- 
gins with the Mcmhnrdt plan, dating 
back to 1652. Earlier original docu- 
ments are not on show. Yet many illustr- 
ations, footnotes, explanations — and 
original documents — could have been 
displayed. 

The exhibition is entered via a funnel- 
shaped entrance leading to the rooms 
housing the various sections. Visionary 
projects, models and paintings are un- 
deniably amazing. 

Yet prior knowledge can, however, 
be extremely useful since historic links 
between and explanations about famous 
architects from Andreas Schliiter to Er- 
ich Mendelsohn, from Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel to Peter Behrens, from Alfred 
Messel to Mies van der Rohe, can other- 
wise be only guesswork. 

The exhibition is nonetheless sheer 
delight and a feast for the senses. 

Visitors keen to see several designs 
for the Reichstag will be satisfied. But 
little is to be learnt about the Kaiser and 
the Weimar Republic, the Nazis and 
their megalomania. 

An opportunity of telling the public 
about the power and powerlessness of 
architecture has been missed. And, of 
course, Berlin (East) is missing. 

Hans Bertram Bock 

(Niirnbcrgcr Nachrichten, 28 March 1987) 



paring per capita economic perform- 
ance, Hamburg clearly tops the league. 

Per capita output in Hamburg is near- 
ly DM70.000 of goods and services per 
annum, as against n mere DM4R.0WI in 
Baden- Wurttemberg. 

Bavarians are even lower in the rat- 
ings, yet they head the list when it comes 
to annual economic growth rates in the 
Lander. 

Yet when prosperity is measured in 
terms of the available incomes of priv- 
ate households, which seems a far from 
unreasonable yardstick, the Saar sud- 
denly tops the list. 

In terms of consumer spending Bad- 
en-Wiirttemberg is tops. The proverb- 
ially thrifty Swabians are the country's 
big spenders, with annual average ex- 
penditure of DM37,000 per household. 

Given such contradictory findings the 
North-South divide theory would seem 
less convincing. 

“It would above nil be wrong to as- 
sume that a poor North is growing 
steadily poorer and a rich South steadily 
richer," write Margot Kdrber-Wcik and 
Susanne Wied-Nebbeling in a 260-page 
survey commissioned by the Federal 
Economic Affairs Ministry. 

The two Tiihingen academics work 
for the Institute of Applied Economic 
Research (CIAW). 

The conclusion they reach is thal dif- 
ferences in the level and pace of econ- 
omic development exist from Land to 
Land, but (hey arc less than the Norlli- 


S ince the mid- 1 970s, the rate of Ger- 
man investment in companies and 
shareholdings abroad has been higher 
than foreign investments in Germany. 

The Bundesbank says that at the end 
of 1985, Germans owned manufactur- 
ing, marketing and service companies 
worth DM13 lbn abroad. Foreign com- 
pany investment in the Federnl Repub- 
lic totalled a mere DM88bn. 

German company investment abroad 
has trebled in nine years, whereas for- 
eign investment in the Federal Republic 
has increased by only 40 per cent. 

The difference has been most striking in 
relations with the United States. In 1976 
US industrial investment in the German 
economy was Gve limes higher than Ger- 
man investment in the United States. 

By 1985 German investment in the Un- 
ited States was DM5bn higher than US in- 
vestment in the Federal Republic. How 
has this fundamental change come about? 

Older readers will recall the challeng- 
ing theory put forward by French histo- 
rian Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber in 
1967 that American “invaders” were in 
the process of taking Europe over lock, 
stock and barrel. 

He discouragingly forecast that in 
about 15 years US industry in Europe, 
not European industry, would be the 
world's third industrial power after the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
This forecast was widely accepted. Now 
it can be dismissed. 

With US competition on its doorstep 
European industry had to boost pro- 


South divide theory might lead one to 
believe. 

Besides, they by no means always fit 
the North-South pattern. Depending on 
the yardstick adopted, each Lund varies 
in rating between first and last. 

The Tubingen survey outlines a more 
complex pnttern of regional economic 
potential and development than the 
simple assumption that the South is rich 
and the North poor. 

They distinguish between four groups 
of Liinder, depending on levels of earn- 
ings and output and on their pace of de- 
velopment. 

The first group consists of Lower 
Saxony, the Rhineland-Palat inale, the 
Saar and Bavaria. 

In terms of income and output they 
come low on the list but all are above 
average in growth rates. 

Bavaria, for instance, comes last in 
the list of earnings of employed persons, 
whereas it tops the list of percentage 
growth rates. 

North Rhinc-Westphalia and the city- 
states of Berlin, Bremen nnd Hamburg 
make up a contrasting group. They have 
high levels of earnings und output hut 
their growth rates arc unimpressive. 

The situation is even more proble- 
matic for a third group that combines 
low earnings and output and a low 
growth rate. But it consists of only one 
Land, Schleswig-Holstein. 

.;,H?R8e and Baden-Wuntemberg bask, 
in contrast, on the sunny side of the 
street. 

Hesse has a medium, Baden- 
Wiirttcmherg a high level or earnings 
and output. Both have above-average 
growth rates. 


Rise in foreign 
investment by 
Germany 

ductivity and ensure that it grew more 
competitive. 

In the process US corporations were 
seen to have a monopoly of neither in- 
novation nor entrepreneurial spirit nor 
hard work. 

The twilight of the Gods came in 
1973 when the dollar plummeted in n 
resounding crash. The almighty dollar 
was devalued by roughly 40 per cent in 
relation to European currencies. 

That was the outward sign and inevit- 
able consequences of this change in 
economic relations. Consolidation of 
the deutschemark was a signal for Ger- 
man companies to embark on a new 
phase of counter-attack. 

The US invasion of Germany was 
transformed into a German invasion of 
the United States. This reversion of 
roles has occurred in relations with 
nearly all countries except Japan. 

Japan is an exception. To this day for- 
eign companies find it hard to set up 
subsidiaries or buy shareholdings there. 

The Federal Republic has more as- 
sets than liabilities in the rest of the 
world. That isn’t a bad track record, es- 
pecially as many leading German firms 


says, "heads the list in respect of h 
prosperity indicators and the | a b° 
market.” '*• 

The .south- western Land is aU 0 ,i 
only one to combine both ahuve-av 
age growth and an above-average]^ 
of earnings and output. 

Yet the survey stales a few rcs(| 

11 1 ions where this assessment j s Cl 
cerned. 

It notes that while growth rates n- 
differ considerably, earnings ando 
put levels differ so little that talk 
divide is somewhat exaggerated. 

This, Kdrher-Weik and Wicd-fy 
holing say, is a rinding “in keepings 
expectations in respect of a untf, 
economic region with natural nndf 
toricid framework conditions th; 
vour a relative balance in re , 
structure.” 

Where growth is concerned, tb 
port finds that the pattern has sincii 
1970s been basically in accords 
with the North-South pattern, with®- 
exception of Lower Saxony, nfc 
lines up alongside the southern Uni 
in achieving above-average growth. 

The divide is strikingly apparent i 
respect of unemployment, but less i 
in terms of output, earnings am'.- 
ploymcnt. 

Neither author secs the divide r_ 
stands as being economically und rat- 
able, let alone alarming. 

Distinctions in economic polemic' 
between one Land and another lend 1 
he offset when weaker Liinder ha-, 
higher growth rates and strunc 
Liinder have lower ones. 

The greatest discrepancies in cc* 
omic potential were found to exist k 
tween regions within I. Under and r 
between Liinder. 

In Lower Saxony, for instance, thr 
are aieas where unemployment is tv 
13 per cent higher than in others. 1l 
bandwidth is greater than the tlift 
cnee in unemployment between Bit 


have reached a size that can only lie i 
creased in international business. 

Higher shares of world output $ 
world trade can only he gained in Hms 
national competition by setting upp' 
duction facilities, marketing on"' 
ations and service networks on the ‘ 
in foreign markets. 

With their aid protectionist moves* 
individual countries can 
mined, 

Companies with domestic product 
facilities can hardly ljasi»*-gonds tut: 
back at the border. 

Production costs abroad are of* 
lower than at home. Labour cost* 
particular have reached peak mica, 
tional levels in Germany, with 
less of a burden than ancillary a 
such as social security, health insura:- 
and taxes of one kind and another. 

Net wage hills now make up only 4Up 
cent of labour costs in the Federal ft 
public. 

Another, important point is ik 
goods manufactured abroad h> sul’«* 
aries of German coinpanicN da C- 
boost German exports ami an 
surplus thal particularly annoys the U*‘ 
ited States. 

German industry need have in 1 l e3fi 
should Americans start to ime4&' , - ,If 
heavily in Germany again. 

They will not do so until the d<>lb f ‘‘; 
stronger, and German firms will P 10 ' 
in other wavs from a stronger dollar. 

Rudolf IlerU 

f I l-inn* i\ «. r -XI I genic i ik'. JUMjh * 1 


■ INDUSTRY 

Mass sackings 
likely in 
steel closures 

T he steel industry has been persistently 
beset by crises since 1975. The alarm 
bells are again ringing. 

Over the past 13 years there has been 
one short period of recovery but again the 
industry faces disaster. For the first time 
steel companies have decided to close 
plant down, as in Hailingcn in the Ruhr 
and Ohcrhauscn. 

Thousands of redundancies will be un- 
avoidable — this will be a social and politi- 
cal catastrophe in the steel industry where 
there is worker participation in manage- 
ment. 

Mass dismissals will he provocative and 
will embitter the trades unions, workers 
councils, the workforce and city council- 
lors. and thousands of families will he left 
in despair. 

I 'he steel crisis predominantly involves 
the industry’s structure and its adjustment 
to a changed international situation. There 
arc loo many blast Jurnaccs. steelworks 
and rolling mills in Europe. According to 
EC Commission estimates overcapacities 
range front between 3» million to 32 milli- 
on tons annually. 

This adds up to two-thirds of the total 
technical production capacity in the Fed- 
eral Republic, Europe's largest steel 
manufacturer. 

Prices are brought under pressure by 
overcapacities. The strong mark has at- 
tracted cheap steel from South Korea. 
Brazil and Eastern Europe with magnetic 
force. The hardest hit are hot-blast, hcavy- 
plntc and sectional steel — heavy-plate 
steel is used mainly in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry and sectional steel is much used in 
building. 

Overcapacities are at the worst in these 
catugorics of steel production, and crisis 
management set up by the Commission in 
Brussels has not been able to change 
things much. 

Since 1980 the EC has apportioned 
production quotas in every steel group 
within the Community. An army of offi- 
cials has supervised this operation. Tile 
aim was to put a slop to ruinous competi- 
tion. hut above all things ensure that com- 
panies, in their plight, did not produce in 
quantities that brought pressure to hour mi 


heve the steel crisis but did not resolve it. 

In the first place Brussels did not have 
the will to adjust the quota system again to 
demand, that, since 1 980. hud dropped. 

Then the holes in the protection system 
got larger as more and inmc cheap steel 
from countries outside the European 
Community were imported. 

Firstly there was a group of states with 
whom the European Community had con- 
cluded steel contracts. Instead nl supply- 
ing the whole range of their steel produc- 
tion. according to contract, these slates 
concentrated on a single product in the 
European, preferably the West German, 
market and in doing this drugged down the 
price. Other countries, with whom no con- 
tracts had been concluded, offered their 
steel at prices that just covered interest 
and capital repayment costs for their steel 
works. 

West German steel groups followed the 
crowd. They disregarded all their experi- 
ences ol market discipline and undercut 
prices just to keep their steel works in op- 
eration. 


men ami Hatlcn-Wiii iicmhcig. 

l { nv I 'o/kritki 

Baden-Wuntemberg/' the survey cs., Miuhir 
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In -the short-term the quota system 
created chaos, in the long-term it did re- 


Rcpcnlcdly trading houses ol the major 
steel groups threw worn! on the lire ami 
bought steel for their mechanical engineer- 
ing subsiil iarics not within house Hut 
worldwide where they could buy at the 
cheapest price possible. 

By far and away the the worst hit were 
manufacturers of hard-plate and sectional 
si cel. Thyssen Stahl lost about MI5iUn in 
heavy-plate steel last year. This was in pari 
lire result ol the etisis in West Germany's 
.shipyards, that lake up most or heavy- 
plate steel production. 

The poor turnover position in heavy 
and light sectional steel production threat- 
ens the existence of the Maxhiillc steel- 
works in the Upper I’alniiuaic as well as 
Suarsiahl. yet again, that lor years has only 
managed to survive by means ol artificial 
respiration. 

The traditional steel production town ol 
Hailingcn in the Ruhr, where Thyssen 
plaits to close blast luraiiccs. steel works 
and the lioavy-pkilc roiling mill and make 
2,900 redundant, is ablaze with anger. 

Of the 18,1100 jobs in Hailingcn, 4,500 
or them are directly dependent on the steel 
product ion. 

The city stands four-square with the la- 
bourforcc and the trade union, 1G Metall, 
ill opposing this axing threat nml the des- 
truction of a once-flourishing industry. 

Politicians in Diisseldorf. the stale capi- 
tal. Bonn and Brussels do not want to see 
the industry die off. They are urgently 
looking around in find a socially-accept- 
ahle transitional way into the future with- 
out steel. 

Bui here also there is not sufficient will. 
Until now the steel industry with its work- 
er participation in managinenl has always 
been successful in organising without fuss 
unavoidable cut-backs in the labourforce 
w'ith early retirement at 55 and redundan- 
cies. Fur the first time this has not been 
possible in Hailingcn. 

Making ihoiistuuls of steelworkers un- 
employed is apparently unavoidable. 

The steel groups are working on the 
idea of selling up a steel foundation that, 
financially support by central government 
and the stales, would avoid leaving young- 
er steelworkers in the lurch. They would 
be protected under the foundation um- 
brella for one or two years, given further 
training or re-trained with skills that arc 
going to lv needed in the litture. 

'I here are question marks behind this 
inundation, however. The state govern- 
ment of North Rhine- Westphalia is disin- 
clined to make cash available for a project 
that the government believes the steel 
companies should shoulder. After till the 
steel groups in this country tnude 
DM69Um in profits Iasi year. 

Policy is currently concerned with at- 
tracting alternative jobs into the theniened 
steel cities. 

Employment Minister Norhert Bliim 
bus demanded that “the steel companies 
should not be allowed just to decamp." 
pointing mil that groups such as Thyssen, 
k lock Her or Maniiesmanii have been built 
up into technological empires with subsid- 
ies with plenty of funds to invest. 

Slate loans should attract new compan- 
ies. What is required is the acceptance of 
structural responsiblity by the state gov- 
ernment and extraordinary efforts on the 
part of Prime Minister Johannes Rau. 

He must call the companies in his state 
together and convince them lo concentrate 
their investment in future on the steel in- 
dustry. There is more at stake than just the 
steel industry's social responsibility for u. 
region, from which it has lived for a hun- 
dred years. 

It is now a question of maintaining af- 
fected people's confidence in state and na- 
tional policies und not disappointing them. 

Frank Biinte 

llk'uiicliL'H AlJgcmcmts SunniugsbJaii, 
Hamburg. 2 o March lyH7| 


Pits in jeopardy as coal price 
turns consumers elsewhere 

F or the last time a shill worked the 
“Minister Stein” pit in Dortmund on 
31 March. 

This meant the end lo coal-mining in 
Dortmund, following in the steps til Es- 
sen. Miihlllciin and Bochum. 

The closure of the Dortmund mine 
could be the first of a further series of 
pit closures. 

There are already threats ol closing 
down a coal-mine in the Saar, and the 
coal-mining group at Escltweiler, near 
Aachen, is fighting for its life. 

The situation in the coal-mining in- 
dustry is worse than it lias ever been. 

Economic Affairs Minister Martin 
Bangemnnn (FDP) wrote to his party 
colleagues: “West German coal must ad- 
just its production capacities to structu- 
ral changes.” 

Everything is happening at once. 

There is a declining demand for coal. 

The price is disadvantage of domestic 
coal has become greater since oil, natu- 
ral gas nnd imported coal became 
cheaper last year. Coal's competitive 
position can only Be preserved by con- 
siderable subsidies. 

West German power plants, coal's 
most important customers, are uneasy. 

Increased electricity demand is lesser 
than it was at the beginning ol the 
1 980s. 

Furthermore the Juhrhunderivenrag, 
the cual sales agreecment between the 
industry as a whole and power plants 
concluded in 1980 to last until 1995, is 
pinching. 

Then France is adding to the surplus 
position by oHciiug cheap electricity sn 
as to utilise lo the full its nuclear- power 
plants. 

Minister Bnngcmann Inis aroused 
considerable political discussion on the 
I'u lure of the ‘■coni penny," an uddiiioitul 
amount charged, since 1975, on every 
unit of gas and electricity. It is n hidden 

STUTTGARTER 
ZEITUNG 

tax used io subsidise the building ol 
coal-fueled power stations and cheapen 
German coal to the power industry. 

This touches the raw nerve of the 
German coal-inining industry, lor with- 
out the billions in subsidies it gets from 
the "coal penny” it would undoubtedly 
die out altogether. 

The Jahrhiindertvenritfi ensures sales 
of over DM4lhn annually. The “coal 
penny" brings the price of 35 million 
tons of thal total down in world market 
levels. 

Coal for power plants currently costs 
only between DM80 and DM 110 per 
toil withjn Germany. Heavy fuel-oil is 
currently being quoted at DM 1 70 with- 
in the Ruhr, but measured in terms of 
Tonne Steinkohle- Linheit, the German 
system of calculating thermal units, the 
cool costs DM255 per ton because geo- 
logical conditions make it more expen- 
sive to mine West German coal. 

The Hamburg economic research in- 
stitute fHWWA) complains about the 
“coal penny” arrangement. 

An institute spokesman said there 
was no comprehensible reason why 
electrical power consumers should be 
called in to maintain the domestic coal 
industry, although it is accepted that 
coal is important for regional employ- 
ment policies. “This means that it is im- 


Total number of jobs 
in coal, iron and steel 
industries (March 86) 



possible lo apply free market economy 
policies lo coal.” 

Rudolf von Beimigsen. the head of 
Vcha. is an uiulioiiy on nuclear power 
and coal, since Vehsi now has a de Incto 
majority in Rithrkohle. He quoted the 
English eighteenth century political 
economist Adam Smith saying that tree 
market forces never guarantee market 
security. 

From time immemorial the subsidy 
for coal wsis founded on the idea that it 
would protect the national economy 
from the ups and downs of iiilernatioinil 
energy price movements. The coni pits 
were the only real domestic energy 
source and therefore of strategic value. 

But for a long time now coal has not 
been indispensihle. This was mu fully 
understood by those selling coal during 
the past years of high energy prices and 
they made no efforts to win over new 
customers. 

Persistently industry, heating plant 
operators anil private households pre- 
ferred oil. gas or electrical powei. Coal 
customers have been lost in the Inline 
and commercial healing sectors. 

Furt her more Bonn’s expensive envi- 
ronmental protection measures have 
dampened enthusiasm for coal, making 
it difficuli for people to turn to ii lor 
heating. 

Steelworks, committed to domestic 
coking coal uniil the turn of the century 
through i he iron and steel works con- 
tract, (which is channelled through the 
coking coal subsidy bringing the price 
to the lowest world level) have them- 
selves been in a crisis for a long lime. 

Blast furnaces are unlikely lo require 
the 20 million tons they are expected lo 
consume hceausc of expected produc- 
tion cutbacks and improved techniques. 

Demand fur a further 15 million tons 
of coking will fall away up to 1988 — 
these exports will no longer be subsi- 
dised. 

This leaves only the power plants to 
carry the German mining industry. But 
power plant executives arc finding 
themselves in a Catch 22 situation be- 
cause of the decline in demand for elec- 
trical power. 

The country's 17 nuclear power 
plants were already producing 1 20 billi- 
on kilowatt hours of current last year, 
77 per cent of nominative capacity. 

This year two new nuclear power 
stations providing 2,700 megawatts will 
Continued on pege 8 
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Mineral-water makers squirt back 
at health-hazard allegations 


T lie Soviet reactor accident ;n 
Chernobyl a year ago has honsicd 
sales of mineral water. People think it is 
safer than lap water. 

Uni Chernobyl lias only helped the 
trend; bottled mineral water sales have 
been increasing for years, probably be- 
cause of a general fear of pollution.' 

Last year every West German drank 
6s litres of mineral wafer — I -4 per cent 
more than in 1985. 

Trade figures show a steady increase: 
from 8.5 litres in I Will to 12.5 litres in 
I 97U and 39.6 litres in I ONtJ. 

Ain hori lies say German tap water is 
clean, but people seldom drink it these 
days. 

People have mure money and can af- 
ford honied drinks. Motorists need 
something non-alcoholic. Soft-drinks 
makers also benefit, ofcoui.se. 

The upward trend in .sales might he 
about to slow: 240 brands of mineral 
water were tested and the results pub- 
lished in the March issue of .Yu/tir maga- 
zine. 

l-la If were found u. be unfit to drink 
mostly because their sodium or nitrate 
levels were too high. 

The trade association coumcred by 
applying for an injunction. The maun- , 
£[”?_ h Ur>hk ' U' a fine of up ”11, 
DMMHi.ODfi if it repiints the findings. 

Afaitfr. the trade argues, has turned I 
tne Facts upside down in disregard ol 
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biuh legal provision* and established 
scientific facts “to huost its circulation 
bv means of a campaign aimed at mak- 
ing people worried about the alleged 
health hazard of mineral waters." 

The association is determined not on- 
ly to sue for damages anyone who re- 
prints the test findings; it "will also start 
legal proceedings against mineral water 
producers who are unable to resist the 
temptation to use the test finding* in 
I heir advertising. 

These are strong words, hut they are 
unlikely to remedy the damage.’ The 
magazine .soon sold mu. so photocopies 
of the controversial article are now cir- 
culating. 

People in si :il f canteens are refusing 
to drink brands of mineral water that 
were found to have ton high a salt count 
while consumers seem in he switching 
brands to those they think are safer. 

People have entirely forgotten the in- 
formative report on mineral waters in 
the June I9#fi issue of Test mugu/iuc 
entitled “No Two Springs Are Alike." 

They will certainly have loreoneii the 
In November I VS I article indie Hum. 
burg newsweekly /),■/ .S>./ l?y / cmiilcd 

'Murky Waters." 
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A survey carried out by die I lesse Su- 
ciid Affairs Ministry was said by />,■/ 
■V/»tVgi7 to have found iliut many mineral 
water samples were not up to standard. 
Traces of dirt had been found in some 

I bottles. 

i samples, 571 in number, were 

taken on 31 July l9.Su. Pony- four per 
cent were found to he unsatisfactory. 

What is mineral water exactly? On 3 
August lvs-i regulation*, gm cniing nat- 
ural mineral water, spring and table w a- 
ters came into force. 

These regulations, known as MTVO 
lot short, brought previous regulations 
Mint had been in force for nearly 5(t 
years mio line with uniform European 
Community provisions. 

Mineral water must come from an un- 
derground source. It must be originally 
pure. It must have a certain nutritional 
elfect by virtue ol iis count of minerals, 
trace elements and other substances. 

Spring water used to be defined as 
low-mineral water, table water as artifi- 
cial mineral water or. in certain eases, as 
soda water. 

An innovation resulting I rein the new 
legit la I rolls is that waleis nia\ now he 
sold in the I eileral Republic as "iiaiiu.il 
mineral water that lari I*, reach ihepie- 

vious iiiiniriiii in count of | .()( it ) mjij,. 
grams of soluble minerals pet line. 

In such eases special labnialoi\ tuul- 
mgs rmisi slum thcwatei m he ol nun i- 
tional benefit. 

No water is ullicinlty approveil by 
the Federal lleallli Minisiiy," the 7 «\w 
magazine icpmi says. • , uniil eompre- 
lieiisive eliemieal analysis has probed its 

II mill o| about 20(1 different suli- 
slances." 

No two spring waters are alike. The 
human body may need minerals but it is 
worth taking the trouble n| cheeking in 
see whether a mineral water eon tains 
the most favourable combination <,| 
minerals and trace dements. 

I lie main substances to hear in mind 
are indicated on the label. , 

The layman is way out of his depth ol i 
course, unless lie happens i„ have taken i 
a closer interest in the subject - espe- 
cially as there is no clear legal ruling on 
what I he label has to specify . 
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Nitrate levels are unlikclvm b 0 ij 
I ho 7iv/ report says that w„, Cr J 
.sodium count ol over 3nn nij |jj ' 
per litre (and a cut responding c )i« 
count: sodium chloride is salt) j v 
avoided by people who musi keen, 
low-salt diet. pl ' 

I hey include people sulletiim,. 
high blood pressure and kidney 
plaints. Vet mineral waters in i| 5 'j s ^ 
gory are just lighi after physical a 
oise. diarrhoea and nausea. Hievre, 
tlie body's electrolytic balance. 

■Vi 1,1,1 savs adults can truly K-nf 
recommended to drink brands uf, 
oral water with a nitrate count,-, 
more iliuit 25 milligrams and a*/ 
aumi t»l no more than 150 niilli-.' 
per litre. f - 

I bat partieirl.il ly riles the iradt 
eiation because the maga/ine dra 
link between the regulations gmvn 

l!, P w; der, which require lower mv! 
levels. 

T hose levels are necessary furled 
eal reasons and not on health ground* 
argues. Their aim is to protect ^ 
pipes Iront corrosion. 

Most consumers don't need r„ r ., 

;*'*■ r «'"or brand nanus* 

bibels because their usual stor.vw 
Mock ail that main brands. 

I he trade coiisists in.iinlv of sntall' 
medium-sj/ed films, lime limy he n- 
esiim.iietl Jim turns with 5mi tuuiir 
n.inird w.itriN hi rheledeial Repul. 
bin onb a li.indhd.irv .old n.it loiiwiik 
I h*'\ ins IihIi i u i oKlciiii i . in whiii 
■he Itubuig bis wen holsls a iiu]ihu 
staks . .mil Apolliii.n is. owiis'il h\ Umi 
■■Hinder l 'iiion-Sehtiltheiss. 

Nationwide asl\ s’llrsing is expensit. 

I lie Ir.isle agreed mci 'll wars apunf. 
uinlonn luiiis'i.il watci honle. so loin/ 
waters .neii't solil in ills' sl.md.mUiii 
man bottle (which suits the ti.ule fills) 

It also s lits ( os| , <'o||s|di'| a |bl\. k 
usable bottles .ne bailed as cs ..logic/ 
admirable. Only air estnuals'd toe jv 
eem o! mineral water sold m ( .cniw.iy 

sold in no deposii. u,i r i-i in n con r.uiisTs. 

l oicign in. mill, iciuii-i s ss-c the isu- 
■ iblc bottle as a icsii u m pi . U | , |V ,|. 
signed, oi at least lil.ch.io make aco- 
to the ( iei mail market uiou dilJiculi 
i.iiiopejm { oiiimimiu oMuiab ,r- 
certainly eiieeking whether i ..mpi-mn- 
■s in hie! impeded. ( nnsurm ,*.. 
oilier liaml. ollcii 1 i in I a slillieull in* 
tiugiiish between iciiirnuble and in 
i einriiable hollies at the point uf sal' 
iiiuhun \hinif! 


rKi.llli i ,.|r { „| 

:s M.ir, h i 


WELT SOWI \(; 


Name/Firm: 


Address: 
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he added. Assuming electrical produe- 
'" ,n “* lw » levels reactor utilisation 
would drop in f.y per cent m 5.‘i7(t 
hours. If there was round-the-clock pro- 
duction there were considerable basic, 
overcapacities. 

V'cha finance director Klaus Piltz, 
well aware of the cost factors in energy 
production, pointed towards the Veha 
subsidiary Prcussenclektru in Hanover, 
the largest nuclear power station in the 
Federal Republic. It was no coincidence 
that he pointed out that nuclear reactors 
could already hold their own with coal- 
fired power plains when utilised at 
5.00U hours annually. 

Arguments such as these arc had 
news for coalminers. They have as- 
sumed that their coal-fired power 
plants, used at a medium level — hc- 
tween 4,200 to 5,5(10 working hours per 
year - would be able to offer a cheap 
alternative to nuclear power. 

Rudolf von Benningsen finds this 
proposal -foolish." The nuclear stations 
are getting ready to take on coal in this 


niC'liiiiii lunge, it iN then »u ms*- 1 ' 
■hat ills- states with j&iicleui pc 
plant. Selilesw.i^-H^^tein. I.uuci 
oil) ami Havana, complain tbs- hut 
about the "coal peons." 

... Economic Alluir* Mimsiei Bai 
maim said a year ago: We now I 
the same sidi.iiion t<>i Is gi'lalnrs 1 
bail the comparison wn|, , H j j, f , CC s 
ioie them when the coal jiennv v.,n 

vised." 

Mm Bun genian ii mm seems m li 
changed his viewpoint. | | K 
tlus’rv is hegi lining m n-ciiul wiili. 
1 1 ii s 1 the policies he is jtiiisiiing 

In I'is3 the milling m*l ii vf r v ; 
Bonn agreed io reduce |'rmluen"B 
■L'n million tons uj) in l^.sS I 
wouhl mean the loss ot 2^.<ioo u»|w. 

But Bonn's new policies and IB«* 
mann s latest deni. mils |oi siiulIB 
adjustments elearh indicate (hat |* 
ductioit must lie red need irorn its pi 
cm HO million tons annualK to I't*l 
7B million. 

/.nuihunl SpiellH ■/*' 
iSnui. aiKf /„i„n, M.iuh ta 
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European airlines given ultimatum to 
open up skies to competition 


European airlines arc not allowed to 
run price cartels under die Treaty of 
Rome. The European Court of Justice 
ruled that last year. But they still do. 
Now the European Community has 
given the airlines a deadline io come 
with a plan to open up competition 
— 30 June. Brussels Commissioner 
Eetcr Sutherland, of Ireland, wanted 
last month to start legal action against 
Lufthansa, Alitalia and Olympic Air- 

L ufihansa chief executive Heinz 
Ruhriim is not prepared to say in 
detail what the changes are likely it' cost 
the airline. 

But it is clear that tlie old days when 
it could make huge profits by charging 
what it liked are over. 

The European Court ruling Iasi year 
which stated that airlines are not ex- 
cluded from Treat of Rome competition 
regulations, gave the g«> ahead for Peter 
Sutherland, the European Ciuninission- 
er responsible for competition, to start 
acting against airlines persisting with re- 
ciprocal deals. 

Three airlines. Lufthansa, Alitalia 
anil Olympic Airways, have been called 
on in writing by die European. Comm is- 
sion lo spoil out how they jdan to open 
competition up in the long term. 

Price agreements between airlines are 
an established practice in civil aviation 
even though they may be reluctant to 


ways, hut more lime is now being giv- 
en. British Airways. Air France, KLM, 
SAS, Sahcuu and Acr Lingus are al.su 
under investigation for running price 
agreements. Most of the deals imolvc 
two-airline arrangements hetween the 
respective countries, with 50 per cent 
of the trade going to eacli national car- 
rier. Now the plan is for 20 per cent to 
go lo each national carrier, leaving 60 
per cent for oilier airlines in open 

admit that agreements are reached on 
rates and services. 

As a rule national flag carriers reach 
agreement on how many services a day 
they will operate in each direction be- 
tween their two countries, which air- 
craft arc to he used and what fares are 
to he charged. 

The usual practice is that airlines 
share the number of flights and the 
revenue from all flights on a particular 
route. 

At the year's end they simply splii the 
difference — prufit or loss — and in ibis 
way keep unwelcome competitors virtu- 
ally out or the running. 

Airlines, Lufthansa included, astutely 
argue that such arrangements arc in the 
passenger's interest. Aircraft safely, re- 
liable services and no-problem switch- 
ing from one airline to another on a giv- 
en mine are thereby ensured. 

Yet the European Commission would 


For sale 
in Portugal 

Car parts and accessories firm near 
Lisbon. Five direct sales outlets. Im- 
port-export trade. Handpicked staff of 
50, no labour problems. Fourteen de- 
livery vehicles, computer, fixtures and 
fittings. Stock worth £1,050,000 (cost 
price). Sound economic and financial 
position, excellent turnover. One of 
the largest firms in the trade in Portu- 
gal. For sale due to retirement. Well 
equipped. Asking price, incl. transfer 
fees, £1,400,000, complete with vehi- 
cles, equipment and stock. 

Serious enquiries, please to: 

P.O.B. 3068, 

P-1302 Lisbon Codex, or: 

Telex: 1 2134 Lusvel P. 


competition. The European Commis- 
sion has warned that provisional plans 
lo exclude airlines from the Treaty of 
Kmnc regulations governing competi- 
tion will he scrapped iT the airlines 
don't come In heel by 1992. European 
fares arc nearly 20 per cent higher 
than American. The growth in the 
number of passengers carried is about 
a third a.s much as in America since 
1980. 

dearly like in spike the airlines' guns. It 
won't be easy. The Treaty or Rome is 
clear nn the points in question, hut no- 
one in individual European Community 
member-countries has yet seriously 
challenged airline pricing arrangements. 

Governments usually own the nation- 
al airline (the Federal Republic has a 
majority .shareholding in Lufthansa, for 
instance) and they have no interest 
whatever in flag carriers being buffeted 
by the chill winds of competition and. in 
the worst eventuality, even elbowed out 
ul the market. 

European airlines arc fond of point- 
ing in the ruinous competition between 
airlines in the United States, where the 
Carter Administration deregulated civil 
aviation in I l J7N. 

Dozens of new airlines promptly 
joined the fray, exerting heavy pressure 
on established market leaders with 
rock -bottom air fares. 

Tlie initial nine* mis; was spleiulisi 
from tlie passenger's point of view. 
Fares plummeted iiihI a number of 
flights were available at sensationally 
Imv-cosi lares. 

HurnioM of tlie newcomers went out 
of business before long. Over 1 50 air- 
lines have since filed lor bankruptcy or 
been involved in dramatic mergers. 

Even major airlines such as PuuAni 
lr.nl heavy weather. 

So I lerr Kuhuau warns that "an open- 
skies policy as in the United States must 
he prevented in Europe; the transport 
policy consequences would he socially 
unacceptable." 

The Council of European Transport 
Ministers has for some time been debat- 
ing a modest degree uf siercgitlaiiou in 
civil aviation. But govern men I officials 
mid experts arc only too happy to allow 
themselves to be bogged down in minor 
details, so heavy is the pressure brought 
to hear on them by their national air- 
lines. 

Lufthansa's Ruhnau is well aware that 
matters cannot continue as they are. 

"The market order must be re- 
formed." he says. "There must be more 
flexibility and less bureaucracy." 

Yet Lufthansa has nn inieiiiion ot relin- 
quishing its existing advantages unneces- 
sarily. especially as the Federal Transport 
Ministry is very much on its side. 

Ministry officials, whose permission is 
required to OK all air fares charged for 
services from German soil, lake care to en- 
sure that no carrier charges rock-bottom 
fares that are clearly uneconomic and, 
above all, prejudicial to aviation safety. 

Ministry officials have never objected 
to high fares; in that direction the sky is 
the limit. Officials express loyal appro- 
val of Lufthansa fares. “We have the im- 
pression that fares are appropriate," 
one civil servant puls it. 

So the April 1 986 ruling by the Euro- 
pean Court of Justice in Luxembourg for 


once put not only the Bonn government 
and Lufthansa but til so the Federal Mon- 
opolies Commission in Herlin on the spot. 

The Berlin competition watchdogs 
have now been requested by the Euro- 
pean Commission to check how Luft- 
hansa arrives at its present air fares. 

The Berlin agency has no interest in 
accusing the national flag carrier of res- 
trictive trade practices, let alone fine it 
heavily for price-rigging, as long as simi- 
lar arrangements sire the rule in other 
couni ties. 

“There is no point in us going it silotte," 
says Hilbert us Sc lion, spokesman for the 
Monopolies Commission. 

Only in exceptional circumstances have 
European governments been prepared in 
the past to permit or agree to liberal bila- 
teral civil aviation agreements. Britain and 
the Benelux countries have at times been 
keen on a measure of deregulation of air 
fares. 

Britain and Holland, for instance, have 
agreed that new airlines tire to he allowed 
lu run services between their two cuun- 
tries and to introduce uni laterally low 
fares without their opposite number crying 
wolf. 

The consumer derives the benefit. Ordi- 
nary people can now afford to fly actoss 
the Channel for a weekend now air lares 
are not much higher than the lime-con- 
suming ferry. 

Eurocrats, especially Mr Sutherland, 
generally feel that moves low aril liberali- 
sation are far too slow. 

The Commission originally wanted to 
reduce the fifty-fifty share uf capacity to a 
lower limit of 25 per cent to enable the 
more successful curriers to gain a higher 
share of the market. 

At the same time a guarantee of nation- 
al airlines' survival was to Ik- given. Na- 
tional governments and airlines are in cmi- 

1 1 ;i**t mu prepaud to allow iww competi- 
tors more limn five, or at most I it. per cent 
of the market. 

The sloiy is in lie It the same where laics 
are concerned. 

The Commission initially wanted basic 
fares to he reduced. Alter a w-ar of allri- 
rion hetween national capitals and Brus- 
sels agreement lias now been i cached on a 
more flexible approach to special tarills. 

Thai is unlikely to be enough to Mr Su- 
therland. a tough and unrelenting Irish- 
man. He seems prepared to use legal 
means if need lie lo break lip the civil avia- 
tion cartel . 

Unless Lufthansa. Alitalia and Olympic 
Airways prove they are in the process of 
liberalising their existing arrangements 
they cun expect to he ordered uj do so by 
the European Commission. 

That would lie unpleasant. /MI agree- 
ments they have with other airlines would 
then be declared null and void. Any pas- 
senger who fell he had paid through the 
nose for his flight would be entitled to sue 
the airline for breach of competition regul- 
ations. 

Lufthansa has clearly realised that Mr 
Sutherland means what he says. Hardly 
had his intention been announced but 
Lufthansa, like seven other European air- 
lines before it, applied for an appointment 
in Brussels lo demonstrate its goodwill. 

Herr Ruhnau’s strategy is dear. He 
wants lo make it clear to the European 
Commission how he and his airline foresee 
developments. 

“Everything must proceed gradually 
and in moderation," lie says. “Ruinous 
competition along American lines must he 
prevented. 

“If only half a dozen large airlines sur- 
vive, controlling 90 per cent of the market, 
lhal is surely the least satisfactory outcome 
from the consumers' point of view.” 

Karl-Heinz Biischetnanir 
Thomas Hanke 

(Die Zcii. Itumhuig. 27 March IV&7} 
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The bell-founder who became 
a virtuoso of baroque 



' fiUn&tXRAUiglieaES 

SONNTiVGSBLATT 


B althasar Neumann was diio of die 
greatest exponents of [he haiui|iic 
in architecture. Among the buildings lie 
designed were flic ardiicpisiropal rosid- 
enco in Wurzburg. the ensile ;it Briifil. 
:ind churches in Nereshcim, Mainz and 
Vierzelinlingen. 

I he guide to the resilience in 
Wurzburg snicl nothing, hut ihe building 
ilsdf spoke volumes. Visitors wore 
dumb with astonishment as ilioy look in 
the grand stai reuse in ihe middle nr the 
hall, overpowered hy its dimensions, ihe 
light and brilliancy nf the room, the 
marvellous colours of the frescoes. 

I he residence is one of the most impos- 
ing buildings dial Neumann designed, and 
ii canned be taken in ai a glance, li only re- 
veals its majesiy step hy step. 

The building’s span covers 6l)() 
square metres and Giovanni Battista 
Tiepolo, no less, did the ceiling fres- 
coes, ihe largest painting in the world. 

Neumann's designs for baroque casllcs 
hi the eighteenth century were the begin- 
nings of a brilliant architectural move- 
ment. 

. This year is the 300lli anniversary of his 
birth and no one could have then foreseen 
that he would become a mnster architect. 

He was born in 1087 in Bohemia, the 
.seventh child of a poor cloth -worker. He 
was at first trained ns a hell-founder, hut 
he went off to see the world and ended up 
at Wurzburg, where lie met the man who 
was later in he his teacher, the engineer 
and architect Andreas M filler. 

Young Neumann was talented. He 
swotted away at geometry and land sur- 
veying, and applied h i nisei r with consid- 
erable zeal to the study of architecture. 

He- gave up his profession of hell- 
founder and lived on an early form of 
student grant offered him hy the little 
Bohemian town where lie was horn. 

In 1715, at the age of 28. he was giv- 
en his first commission. He was asked in 
prepare a basic sketch design of the city 
of Wiirzhurg. But it wus not until 1719 
that his career blossomed. 

Johann Philipp Franz von Schnnhorn 
mounted the prince-bishop’s throne in 
that year, it was planned to move the 
prince-bishop’s court from the Festung 
Marie nherg down into the city of 
Wiirzhurg. Neumann was commissioned 
to design Ihe residence that wus to be- 
come his masterpiece. 

He was enormously creative from 
then on, until his death in 1753. His 
career took him all over south and west 
Germany, even to Austria. 

He built in Briihl, Bonn-Puppelsdorf, 
Koblenz, Trier and Mainz, in Worms. 
Speyer, Konstanz nnd Meersburg on 
Luke Constance. 

He drew up plans for Maria Theresia 
in Vienna and was responsible for the 
prince-bishop's summer residence at 
Wcrneck. 

He built at Banz Abbey, north of 
Bamberg, provided Wiirzburg with its 
first piped-water supply, taught at the 
university and planned and supervised 
Ihe construction of any number of ec- 
clesiastical and secular buildings. 


culm rul expedition through this region 
links architectural marvels with beauti- 
ful countryside. 

Eor instance the basilica of the Holy 
Trinity in GriiGweinstein. a dual-tow- 
ered church with a marvellous facade. 

■ me of the largest and most beautiful 
church buildings in Franconia. 

Hie churches at Vierzchnlieiligcn, 
NcresJieini and Miiusierschwarzach. arc 
all very well known although ihe last 
named was totally demolished as a re- 
sult of .secularisation in 1821 . 

Neumann contributed much to the 
beamy of what had become his second 
home. Wiirzburg, where lie worked until 
his death as builder and engineer. 

He is buried in the gothic Marienku- 
pclleain Marktplatz. 

The residence for the prince-bish- 
ops ol Wiirzhurg is a residence without 
comparison. The baroque grand stair- 
case, the Weis.ser Saal with its opulent 
decorations and the splendid Kaixersa- 
ul. are the most stupendous interiors in 
Germany. 

The building cost 500.000 gulden, 
about 2o million marks at today’s va- 
lues. The money did not come from 
taxes hut from a corrupt court official, 
whom Bishop von Sehdnborn had tak- 
en to court. 

Neumann met all the great architects 
of the period. He went to Paris and Ver- 
sailles and returned to Wiirzburg burst- 
ing with plans and ideas. 

As city architect he was responsible 
for all civic building in the city, and ar- 
ranged tax relief for richly-decorated 
new huildings and conversions. The 
wonderful facades and statutes that can 
be scon in Wiirzhurg today are the re- 
sult of his recommendations. 

His architect's office was responsible 
for the Schnnhorn chapel, vault with iis 
religious statutes, the Augustinian 
Church (formerly the Dominican 
Church), the Jesuit Church and the Urs- 
u line Convent. 'Hie Kiippclc, a baroque 
pilgrimage church, is n later work by the 
master, built on ihe Nikolniishcrg. This 
is the city’s emblem. 

It is not surprising, then, that the Fran- 
conians are celebrating the 300th anniver- 
sary of Neumann's birth. Eleven towns and 
local communities 
arc staging events 
ibis year in his ho- 
nour; artistic guided 
tours, photographic 
exhibitions, con- 
certs in churches he 
built, lectures with 
colour-slides and 
documentary exhi- 
bitions about his life 
and work. High 
points of the celebr- 
ations are a two-day 
tour of Neumann's 
work in Bamberg 
and Lower Franco- 
nia on 30 and 31 
May, and in the 
Franconian Mu- 
seum of the Main in 
the Marienbcrg Fc- 
stung a special ex- 
hibition of the ar- 
chitectural plans 
that were drawn 


and a documentary 
history of Neu- 
mann's life, open 
from |o May to 2n 
September. From 
June to September 
an exhibition to ce- 
lebrate Ihe Neu- 
mann year is being 
mounted at Vier* 
/eJinheiligcn. 

/Vim SiKtnm Hiinlt 
{IJaiihchi.'.s Allgciiu-ii*- 
.Hnnm;ipM;ni, 1 luinlvirv. 
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Mendelsohn’s Einstein Tower ( 1920 ) in Potsdam. 

tWini". Hil,|;,rdm IVitao .Hu-r KnliurK- 


Erich Mendelsohn and the 
vanguard of the revolution 


A rchitectural historian Julius iWn- 
er called him the most perceptive of 
the German architects, the greatest 
power in revolutionary architecture, a 
great man or an epoch. 

Me was not referring to Mies van dor 
Kohc nor Walter Gropius Inn to their 
contemporary Erich Mendelsohn, horn 
in 1887. 

In 1968 the Berlin Academy of Fine 
Arts presented a first review of the work 
of their member who had been forced 
into exile in 1933. concentrating on the 
work he did in Berlin. 

The highlight was the -‘Einstein Tow- 
er" at Polsdnm. Visitors could see the 
effect or the concrete-shell technique in 
a brick structure. Also dealt with Lilly 
was the Universum Cinema in Berlin, 
that has been partly lorn down and con- 
verted. Its outer shell is used as a thea- 
tre. 

The exhibition also concentrated on 
ihu dwellings, department stores and 
business offices that were destroyed 
during the war. such as the Mosse pu- 
blishing house building in Krcn/.hcrg. 
Cnlumbushaus on Posidamer Plalz. and 
the Schockcn department store huildiug 
in Stuttgart with its half-rounded tower, 
that fell victim to post-war rc-planning. 
Only the trade union building in 
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clesiastical and secular buildings. up by his office 

Many u r the buildings he left to pes- in Wiirzburg, from The baroque staircase Inside Naumw., o„ 

terity are to be found in Franconia. A 16 May to 19 Julv WUrzbura 00 Naum ann a Residence In 

|Phoiu: Allhaus suidi Wur/liurgj 


Kreuzberg remains to Ivar witness 
Mendelsohn's architectural powers, In 
abilities to create niasw*** Aurfdinuie 
within a sober city planning coiucm. 

His architecture was eloquent 
criticised. The Itali.in eniic Bmno Z«vi 
Ni, i«.l it filled space. He saw in Mendel- 
sohn a loner, an heir of the baroque 
building art. 

1 le was a successor to Francesco Bor- 
romini (1599-1677) and Antonio Gait- 
di. while at the same time being a pace- 
maker for the l9ih century. 

Like his expressionist eoniemporau 
Hans Seharoun he came from Fa" 
I’riissia. He studied economies, thenar- 
chiiccturc in Beilin and Munich (with 
I'iieodor l-'ischer). 

I Iis ideas were ver\ much in tunc «iih 
the “Blnucr Reiter" uiovciiicni o I Mb* 
nieh artists with whom lie was hundly. 
ami as a result he opened his lit si archi- 
tect's office there. 

He had Jewish parents and lie saw 
considerable significance in tin- coincid- 
enee that be was born on the same tlav. 

7uiM M J C *■ J ' S BL ‘ l,l ' lli ‘' 1 l, l Nursia (about 
abbot and I. .under ol SuIhj- 
ct» and Monte C’nssino, and Johann S. 
bast tan Bach, born in 1685, (p OS( . 
called Mendelsohn an Oriental f r „r 
East Prussia.) 

His mania for work kept him «w;i.v 
,ro .m congresses and exhibiw'iins a'* 1 
which leading architects ol the Sew 
Building of the period gathered. 

When he worked*. ertffifing his call- 
utopian wur-ltmc designs for eccelcsia*- 
lical buildings, cemeteries, laconics aik’ 
airports, lie listened to Bach's iniisie. 

During the First World War l 
served as a soldier in Russia an. 
France. 

He annotated his sketches for build - 
ings that reached low aids the skies with 
the words “God the l ord is our protec- 
tor and shield, 'or "ailcgiu in. idem to." 

Mendelsohn was wounded during lk 
war and lost an e\c. Ilis sh.ift-iund 
symbols, always looking to the I mure 
were bewitching in t Ire ir eiiergs and 
light. 

Me drew indelatigably. producing 
many detailed alternatives f.. r the pip 1 * 
jeets he was invnlicd in. J.e C*i,rhu-i'-i 
said that he drew i.m much- Me add* 
sohn for his pan said that ( .irlnidc* 
talked loo much. 

Mendelsohn died tn San Francisco > n 
1953. His widow donated 2.7fif» dra»* 

Continued on page 11 
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Foreign writers and artists tell about 
difficulties of working in Germany 


G ermany has an ambivalent attitude 
towards foreigners and things for- 
eign. 

On one side there are ihe fears that 
foreigners pose a ill real to jobs for Ger- 
mans. that foreign influences will grow. 
There are prejudices that foster misun- 
derstandings. 

On the other side are the ubiquitous 
foreign restaurants — to quote a visible 
example of a welcome foreign influence 
— which have done much to break down 
mistrust. Germans like Japanese, Italian 
and Greek cooking. 

Since Gunther Wallraff published his 
book. Ganz unten, (Right at the Bottom) 
an expose of maltreatment of Turkish 
workers in Germany, there has been 
more public awareness about foreign 
workers, many of whom do the dirtiest 
jobs. 

But less notice has been taken of how 
a foreign minority of writers, musicians, 
pictorial artists, film-makers and thea- 
tre directors gel on in this country. 

What does it mean to them to want to 
work, or have to work, in a foreign 
country? 

The Bonn government commissioner 
for foreigners’ affairs, Liselotic Fun eke 
asked the 25th cultural policy colloqui- 
um of the Evangelical Academy at Loc- 
cum, attended by 175, to consider these 
questions. 

European Community delegates from 
Brussels and Strasbourg also attended 
the seminar. Funeke, herself a member 
of the Bundestag, requested that the 
conference should come up with con- 
crete recommendations. 

In his epistolary novel Hyperion 
Holderlein has one of the characters 
.say: “Then I came to live among the 
Germans. I asked for little nnd was giv- 
en to understand to expect even less.” 
This quotation was the theme that ran 
through the whole conference. 

Little reference was made to how 
these various artists came to be living 


Continued from page 1 0 

ing.s to Berlin's Kunxthibliotbek in 1975. 
The Kmistbibliothek has now honoured 
Mendelsohn with an exhibition of a se- 
lection of these drawings. The exhibi- 
tion, including works of Sigrid Achen- 
btieh. is open until 5 April. 

It includes photographs of Mendel- 
sohn’s buildings eventually built from 
the drawings. Many of the photographs, 
plans and drawings are being shown for 
the first time. 

A complete catalogue of the drawings 
donated to the Kmistbibliothek is to be 
published later this year. Then the Ri- 
chard A. Klein publishing house also 
plans to make available in its series of 
fine arts monographs an important and 
pains-taking review of Mendelsohn's 
work in Puleslinc between 1934-1941 
by lla Hcinze-Miihleib. 

When the German armies appeared on 
Ihe African continent he fled from Pales- 
tine to the US , where he also designed 
buildings, the Maimonidcs Health Center 
in San Francisco, for instance. 

One of his last works was a memorial 
for the six million Jews murdered by the 
Nazis for New York. 

Like so many tilings in his life it did 
not see the light of day. 

Lore Diizen 

(Sudiicut'chc Zviluiq;. Munich, JJ March lvN7j 
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and working in the Federal Republic, 
bui a few examples of what had hap- 
pened m individual anisls were pre- 
sented. 

Writer Claudio Lange fled to the Fed- 
eral Republic from Chile. His family is 
of German extraction. 

He was made painfully aware of the 
lack of interest in this country of for- 
eigners' troubles. 

Italian writer Franco Biondi. this 
year's Adalbert Chamisso prize-winner, 
came to Berlin years ago to work as an 
electric welder. He now writes in Ger- 
man. He describes the emigration to be 
able to work as a kind of exile. 

Ell Loko comes from a fishing village 
in Togo. He was a pupil of artist Joesph 
Beuys. He complains how difficult it is 
to gain the attention of the West Ger- 
man art market. 

A well-known person in the German 
art world suggested to him that he 
should try to get an ethnological mu- 
seum interested in putting on an exhibi- 
tion of his work, which was a kind of 
relegation into an nrristic ghetto. 

Lin Nim Ro came from South Korea 
to West Germany to work as a nurse. 
Later she was successful with her pic- 
ture. and can now say: “The cnnflici 
with the two cultures kept me young.’’ 

Then there wus the Turkish authoress 
Ayscl Ozakin. who regards herself ns a 
spokeswoman for the Turkish minority. 
She criticised Wnllraff’s book because 
all it did was to arouse sympathy. She 
said that she did not want to sec regret 
from those in power, but concern be- 
tween equals. 

She said: “I am angry with him, but 1 
support what he did.” 

The only thing ilicsc artists have in 
common is with one another is that they 
live among us on a foreigners' passport. 
Their motives for slaying in this country 
are various. 

Many are here of their own free will. 
It is a fact of artistic life, known forages, 

A re foreign women writers in this 
country accepted by intellectual 
circles simply because they are exotic or 
because they really have something to 
say? 

The question was discussed by Ger- 
man and foreign women at the Evangeli- 
cal Academy. Arnoldshcim. 

For foreign female writers living In 
the Federal Republic life is to some ext- 
ent a matter of linguistic schizophrenia, 
one of them said. 

Many of the discussion partiepants 
had grown up with German in their na- 
tive country. Alev Tekinay had attended 
the German gymnasium in Istanbul and 
graduated in German studies in Munich. 

Her autobiographical story Longer 
Urlaub describes sentimentally but with 
sophistication what it is like to feel “as a 
guest in your native land,’’ in her par- 
ents’ village. 

There is the slower life-style, the 
sense of security and the many courte- 
ous customs (gratitude fur coffee is ex- 
pressed with the words, “Health to your 
hands.") 


that encounters with a foreign culture 
opens up new vistas for an artist. 

Furthermore the musical life in this 
country as it is now would be impossible 
if it were not for foreign singers and in- 
strumentalists. 

Almost everyone welcomes the fnci 
that foreign students are trained at Ger- 
man art schools and televison and film 
colleges. 

Problem really rise when the foreign 
artist is obliged to live here; the person 
involved would suffer political persecu- 
tion in his or her home country, for ex- 
ample. the Czechs, Russians and Poles. 

There are also the guest workers of 
the second generation, mainly Turks, 
whose origins in a very different cultural 
and religious tradition make it difficult 
for them to integrate into West German 
society. 

The problems arc not the exceptions 
cf the present. Discrimination against 
ihe Turks is equal to the disdain with 
which Poles were treated during the im- 
perial empire period. Polish workers 
were brought into the Ruhr in droves at 
the turn of the century. 

On the other hand Russian intellceiu- 
rals emigres in the 1920s (over 300,000 
found refuge in Berlin alone) had few 
difficulties. 

There were any number of lectures in 
the seminar and some of (he debates 
were healed. Even the foreigners taking 
part did not always speak with a single 
voice abmii the urgent dcitv.uuls lhcy 
should make of their guest country, (lie 
Federal Republic. 

After two long evenings, during 
which the human problems became 
clearer, the bailies subsided and a few 
facts about foreign artists’ lives in ibis 
country became clear. 

Many of the problems foreign artists 
and writers have to deal with in this 
conn try are common to all foreigners 
living ami working here. 

Those who have u job or work as 
freelances are subject to limitations 
through the aliens legislation in this 
country. Foreigners who wurk profes- 
sionally and have their families in this 
country have no involvement in the 
country’s political system. This is a par- 


Pertinent or 
exotic? That’s 
the question 

But there is at the same time nostalgia 
for Germany. 

Cultural contacts are reduced in the 
main to social aspects such as cuisine and 
folk dancing during a special celebration 
day “for our foreign fellow citizens.” 

Contacts between German and for- 
eign artists, particularly in the Ruhr, arc 
more extensive. 

It was clear during the seminar, at 
which the works of foreign women wri- 
ters were read, that their motives were 
not so much something to say but a de- 
scription of their search for identity and 
their nostalgia for their native country. 

These motives are to be found in so- 
ciological works written by foreign 
women writers. 


liculnr hnne of contention and hinders 
integration. 

There was a uiiiinimnus call for for- 
eigners to be given voting rights in local 
government elections at least. 

U also emerged from Ihe seminar that 
foreign artists suffered the same shor- 
tages and problems as many of their 
German colleagues; there was a lack of 
ateliers where they could work, diffi- 
culties with publishing houses, galleries 
and museum officials, these were all 
part of the routine troubles they had to 
face. 

It was clear that foreigners suffered 
these hardships and they were getting 
worse, despite living in a foreign milieu 
for many years. 

Foreign writers and artists living in 
this country would like to sec what they 
called “the establishment of normality. ’’ 

They want support, equal to that giv- 
en other artists, and not because they 
are pour Turks, Greeks or Spaniards, 
whose writings, when they are pu- 
blished, are placed on the shelves as 
guest worker literature and only attract 
minimal interest front social workers 
and experts. 

One of the well-worn problems that 
reared its head at the Loccuni seminar 
was the international aspect of our cul- 
ture. This culture concentrates in the 
main on what has been published, exhi- 
bited or produced with a furore in New 
York. London. Paris or Milan. Foreign- 
ers' culture in the Federal Republic has a 
job holding its own again. si Mich a trend. 

What should be emphasised is the 
vast variety of foreign culture* that al- 
ready exists in West Germany. It should 
be stressed to the general public that 
foreign writers and artists in the Federal 
Republic arc not on the fringe of our 
cultural ami artistic life ami should just 
be tolerated. 

Their work should be looked upon ns 
a part of our total cultural file. Hut sur- 
veys have shown that we are* a long way 
nwny from this altitude. 

Two years ago in Offenbach, where 
82 different nationalities live, a Turkish 
authoress was offered the honour of 
“city writer.” 

She was able to induce the city to al- 
locate a minimum budget of I >M 2.011(1 
for foreign literature lor the city's public 
libraries. She said: ''Sonic: thing of the 
work I did iu Offenbach remains." 

Thai was a beginning, a drop in the 
ocean, but an example that .should he 
ihe rule rather than the exception. 

I vo I renzel 

{Siiitdcu tactic Zdliiii{!. s March 

The image these writers have of their 
readers reveals their own situation, ac- 
cording to Sabine Hehenstreits of the 
institute for women and society, Han- 
over, formerly headed hy Rita 
Sii.ssimilh. who is now Health Minister 
in Bonn. 

Effervescent Zehra Cirak from Berlin 
feared that “wc ask for attention from 
the public just because we arc foreign- 
ers.” 

She has been lucky. She left Turkey 
when she was 20 and trained to be a 
cosmetician. 

She describes herself as a little tree 
that has pul down roots in the damp 
German soil and stretched out her 
boughs in ail directions; French cuisine, 
hiking in Bavaria, African dancing and 
Turkish dreams. 

Portuguese women writer Luisa Cos- 
ta- Hdlzl said that excessive individual- 
ism, that saw everything foreign as a dis- 
ruption in Germany, prevented people 
learning from one another. 

Dieter Deni 

(Frankfurter Ncuc Prcssc, 11 March 1187) 
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■ MEDICINE 

Rise in Berlin 
rate of Down’s 
Syndrome births 

STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 

A Berlin geneticist who imicil ;i sharp 
increase in (he mi m her of bahie.s 
horn in the cily with Down's Syndrome 
after Chernobyl now rules out any idea 
that fallout from the Soviet nuclear 
power plant was the cause. 

Down’s Syndrome, named after J L H 
Down, is a genetic delect in parents 
which causes mentally re in nice I children 
with mongoloid features. Affected ba- 
bies have three No. 2 1 chromosomes. 

Professor Karl Sperling, a specialist 
ai the Free University ol Berlin, noticed 
this January, exactly nine months after 
the Chernobyl accident, that the num- 
ber of Down's Syndrome babies bom in 
the city was 10 instead of the monthly 
average of two. 

He doesn't know what the cause was, 
but says it xvas not Chernobyl. He is 
compiling a survey in ait effort to ex- 
plain the phenomenon. 

Nearly every month some babies are 
born with the affliction: in Berlin on av- 
erage two per 1.600 to 1,70(1 live births 
per month. 

The actual number ranges from zero 
to six. Six has not been exceeded since 
1980. But in January the figure sudden- 
ly increased to 10, as against two — the 
average — in both December and Feb- 
ruary. 

Professor Sperlings first thought was 
that a genetic defect in the parents’ go- 
nads could have been caused by radia- 
tion. 

This is a possibility. If a woman is 
subjected to high radiation a few days 
before or after nil ovum lakes shape in 
her womb, and if she becomes pregnant, 
the baby runs a high risk of suffering 
from Down’s Syndrome. 

The father can also be the cause of 
contamination. He- must have been sub- 
jected to a high level of radiation up to a 
month before conception. 

Professor Sperling has since virtually 
dismissed this theory. Not so the media. 
He has two reasons for abandoning the 
idea. 

First, several babies turned out to 
have been conceived before Chernobyl. 


Second, the parents' gonads can only be 
damaged hv direct exposure tn radia- 
tion in sull'ieieiil quantity. 

In Berlin the additional radiation ex- 
posure due m Chernobyl was virtually 
negligible. Il was. he says, roughly the 
same as the level parents would have 
been exposed to if they hail been on hol- 
iday in the Black Forest at the time. 

So lie is now on die lookout for cither 
re a si ms for ill is statistical peak. He has 
yet lo lind any bul hopes to account for 
il MUlll. 

By then lie should have evaluated 
ijiiestiiuinaii es lie has circulated in Ber- 
lin and elsewhere in the Federal Repub- 
lic. He has asked genetic laboratories 
and advice bureaus whether they have 
made .similar observations. 

Many mothers have t licit babies-to- 
be tested for Down's Syndrome, or tri- 
somia 21. in the Ifitli week of pregnan- 
cy. Professor Sperling aims to collate 
and evaluate findings throughout 1986 
and in the first quarter of 1987. 

Il isn’t the first time suspicions have 
arisen in Berlin that nuclear fallout from 
Chernobyl might have affected human 
life at the most sensitive time in its life- 
cycle: as an embryo or foetus. 

In the February issue of Psychologic 
hat I? magazine there were reports of an 
increase in a dreadful form of deforma- 
tion among live births in northern Tur- 
key: babies born without skulls. 

A Bonn health official. Gunther Ste- 
phan has since learnt that this deforma- 
tion has been increasing all over Turkey 
for some lime. 

Deaths of young animals whose 
mothers ate contaminated grass have 
yet to be clarified, and no explanation 
has yet been found for n series of mis- 
carriages and stillborn calves in the 
Miesbach area, a region exposed Inst 
year to a high level of Chernobyl fallout. 

A Rotiach-Egern environmental group, 
Noah’s Ark. noted 2,720 healthy and 209 
stillborn calves in the urea between Octob- 
er 1986 and February 1987. This would 
be twice the normal percentage, but the 
Agriculture Ministry doubts whether the 
figures arc accurate. 

So convincing proof that Chernobyl 
fallout has seriously affected the health 
of man or animnls in West Germany has 
yet lobe presented. 

Friedrich Ernst Stievel, a radiologist 
at the Radiation and Environment Re- 
search Establishment in Neuherbcrg, 
near Munich, feels this uncertainty is 
unsatisfactory. 

He says a close statistical check must 
be kept on cases of deformation and 
death among new-born babies so as to 
clearly identify the causes. 

Rainer K I tiling 

{SiuiiguriorZciiung, 2J March lvM7) 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


Steps urged to help police 
fight organised pollution 


A rise in the aniiuml of organised en- 
vironmental crime investigated — 
mainly the disposal ul toxic substances 
into waterways — is predicted in a re- 
port lor the lUintif.skriniiiKihinit. (fed- 
eral criminal investigation depart- 
ineni). 

The survey, by Minister political 
scientist Gerhard Witt kiim per, says the 
increase will he not he cause iheie will 
be more crime but because fewer cases 
will go unnoticed and unreported. 

Police statistics indicate 12,875 un- 
reported cases a year currently coming 
to light, as against 2,32 1 cases in 1 973. 
Professor Witlkamper was not pre- 
pared to guess how many cases went 
unnoticed. 

He and his associates merely evalu- 
ated the findings of a large-scale sur- 
vey in which environmental agencies, 
industrial experts and the media were 
polled. 

BKA president Heinrich Boge cited 
as an instance of organised environ- 
mental crime the pumping of oil tank- 
ers’ bilges into the sea to avoid the cost 
of cleansing them in port. 

Offenders knew they were breaking 
the law. Responsibility varied in var- 
ious cases. Sometimes it was the a ship- 
owner or shipping company and in 
others a deckhand. 

A characteristic feature of organised 
environmental crime is that several 
culprits are involved, nit hough there is 
no “Mafia” developing as with drugs or 
counterfoil currency. 

Professor Witikiimper said waste 
disposal needed to be given top prior- 
ity. Industry was constantly complain- 
ing about its growing cost. 

There was a possibility that cut- 
price waste disposal contractors would 
become more popular. This would in- 
crease the risk of toxic waste being 
dumped on normal lips instead of spe- 
cial dumps. 

They might also illicitly pump toxic 
effluent into rivers and waterways. 
One such case of organised crime 
could, Professor Witlkamper said, out- 
weigh thousands of minor offences. 

Despite the increasing workload he 
was opposed to the idea of a special 
environmental offences force, al- 
though police forces should set up spe- 
cial units at various levels. 


Frankfurter Rundschau 


Every local district police :iuilu>ri| V 
should have an official in clinigc ot vn . 
vironmental offences who could ljjjy. 
with ecological groups and the media. 

Special working groups needed sen- 
ing up to improve cooperation \< 
tween the police and environ men.: 
agencies, such as factory inspectin' 
water boards and so on. 

Permanent round-table talks should 
he held in order to be able to react 
promptly and in concert. 

Professor Wittkiimpci leli it u ,ns 
particularly important for police offi- 
cers to lie trained, and undergo UmYvu 
training, in environmental affairs. 

The police needed an all-muni 
boost in their .scientific know ledge, he 
sniil. 

Professor Edwin kube. BKA be* / 
or department, agrees that the polkc 
need to improve theii Hack record in 
the environmental sector. 

On a national average the public 
prosecutor stays proceedings in 7it per 
cent of cases where environmental of- 
fences are under investigation. 

Cases are often discontinued in this 
way — befoie they even have a chance 
of being dismissed — because the po- 
lice fail to supply satisfactory evid- 
ence. 

Professor Kube leels the dclcirciit 
effect of penalties imposed fm envi- 
ronmental offences could be heigh- 
tened consideiablv il only the police 
were better tiained and equipped. 

A further impiuvciiicni would, lie 
feels, be il the "levy on (illicit) piulih" 
allowed by the terms of the ciiininal 
code and the Minor Olfemes Act were 
to be charged more widely. 

Profits due to environmental nl- 
fenees can he coni ineated. This lias vir- 
tually not yet happened. Profes-. 
Kube says. 

He cited as a laudable example tlit 
recent case in which a Hum lung court 
confiscated an I gypiuin-U'jpMrt* 1 ' 
ship whose crew had been JouwA y.wi\vv 
of marine pollution. 

Jout'hlm With’ 
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220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer’s or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free in 
Germany, DM107 elf abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct Irom us or from 
your regular bookseller 


DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 1 1 03 20 
D-61G0 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (061 51) 3 91-0 
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MINORITY GROUPS 


Foreigners who want to remain in Germany 


Migrant workers prone to a 
wide range of illnesses 


M igrant workers and their families 
arc ill more often than Germans . 
Essen sociologist Vera Gortz takes a 
closer look at the reasons in her Bo- 
chum University PhD thesis. 

Many Turkish mothers in Germany 
would agree with a Turkish woman who 
said: 

-When I gave birth to my first child, 
buck home in the village, 1 was so ash- 
amed of myself and determined not to 
give my molher-in-lovv cause for com- 
plaint that 1 didn't even groan. 

-Here in Germany I was completely 
on my own in the maternity ward — and 
I screamed a lot.” 

German doctors tend to dismiss this 
as uncooperative and uncoordinated 
behaviour. Dr Gdrlz feels it would be 
better to gel lo know how foreign work- 
ers feel about life in Germany. 

The childbirth anecdote is typical in 
many ways. Foreign women. Dr Gortz 
says, feel on their own. 

Many women from rural areas of 
Turkey are used to the extended family 
looking after matters. Mothers-in-law, 
sisters-in-law and other relatives are al- 
ways present nt birth back home. 

They feel totally alone in a German 
maternity ward. Fear comes to a head 
and inhibitions are jettisoned. 

They literally lose control. Complic- 
ations occur during the birth, such ns 


the delivery taking over 12 hours, lever, 
hicccli births anil so on. 

Surgery is ofien necessary, imt to 
mention powerful drugs. Infant mortal- 
ity is higher among migrant workers 
than among Germans. 

One reason why these difficulties oc- 
cur more often with migrant workers' 
wives is that they make far less use of 
ante-natal cure facilities. 

For every lift) German women who 
consult a family planning and advice 
centre during pregnancy, only one for- 
eign woman does so. 

“Physical and Mental Illness among 
Migrant Workers in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany” is the title of Dr Gorlz’s 
book, published by Vcrlag Andreas 
M tiller, Gelsenkirchen, in which the 
findings of surveys of migrant workers 
and their families in both Germany and 
Switzerland are summarised. 

Little rescu rch lias been done on this 
subject, it is evidently a neglected 
aspect of social medicine. 

If Germans were to migrate to Tur- 
key. she says, they might well find them- 
selves facing similar problems. 

Her findings in brief are as follows: 

• In some sectors migrant workers and 
their families have much higher illness 
rates than Germans. 

• Accident rales arc strikingly high in 
traffic, at work and in the home. Statis- 
tics show accidents involving migrant 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research- 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.80; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80: 

Africa. 130 pp., DM 24.80; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 
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workers to be both more frequent and 
more serious. 

• Parasites are particularly persist- 
ent. A survey among miners showed 
31.6 per cent of non-German staff to 
suffer from stomach and intestinal 
parasites. 

This frequency is attributable in 
changes in washing niul cleanliness and 
in eating habits. 

• Migrant workers and their families 
are more liable to tuberculosis than 
Germans and, what is more, they usual- 
ly contract it in Germany. 

TB occurs when the body's immune 
system is weakened. Specialists in so- 
cial medicine attribute its frequency 
among foreign residents to unaccus- 
tomed work burden, previously un- 
known working methods, changes in 
eating Imhiis, poor living conditions, 
the climate, homesickness, separation 
from the family and lunguage difficult- 
ies. 

• Migrant workers and their families 
tire twice as likely as Germans to suffer 
from stomach and duodenal ulcers ami 
other stomach and intestinal com- 
plaints. 

• Migrant workers are more prone lo 
certain mental illnesses, such as hypo- 
chondria and depression due lo feeling 
uprooted. The longer they stay in Ger- 
many, the higher the percentage of men- 
tal illnesses. 

Findings in respect of health prob- 
lems faced by migrant workers’ children 

Continued from page 1 

must naturally be seen in the national 
context too. Willy Brandt’s resignation as 
Party leader was too recent ei ther to assu- 
age upset or to foster feelings that prog- 
ress lies ahead. 

Social Democrats are still licking 
their wounds afte r the caning they look 
in the general election Iasi January. The 
shape of things to come may yet be ap- 
parent in later state assembly polls this 
year. 

The Greens, who as the results came 
in felt for some time they might hold the 
balance of power, will have felt hung 
over when the final results were an- 
nounced. 

They have improved considerably on 
their previous showing at the polls after 
ending their uneasy alliance with the 
SPD, but they will not gain further power 
or be able to insist on Green policies be- 
ing pursued. 

The Greens are out of the running in 
Hesse, hoist by their own strategic pe- 
tard. 

Wolf Ullnumn 

(Kieler Nachrichien, 6 April 1987) 
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arc pnrticukiily alarming. TB. acci- 
dents. infectious diseases, diarrhoea, 
infant mortality and mental abnormal- 
ities are fur more widespread than 
among German children. 

This may, Dr Gortz says, be due tn 
parents feeling ihe demands made mi 
them are un> heavy. It may he due n> 
children being brought up in two cul- 
tures. 

Migrants also invariably Lice prob- 
lems Mich as acclimatisation. language 
difficulties, the cultural interchange, 
sub-standard housing and soon. 

Dr Cii'irt/ has also studied the long- 
term effect of .shift working ;ti compan- 
ies such as Chemise he Werkv 1 1 tils. 
Hoe sell and Bayer Leverkusen anil 
concluded that family lite is ruined 
sooner or later. 

She sees a connect ion between the 
deg ice ol control c.sci vised on iniginiit 
workers and their I ami lies ami their 
higher rule ol mental and physical ill- 
ness. 

Most migrants come front commies 
(hat are Jess strictly oiguniscd than the 
Federal Republic oJ'< iermnny. 

They also come from indii.sti tally 
underdeveloped rural areas with high 
unemployment or underemployment 
combined with above-average popula- 
tion growth. 

The Federal Republic is, in contrast, 
a country with a high degree of diflci- 
e mini ion between the conirols exer- 
cised in society. 

The degree of basic conirols to 
which most migrants are accustomed is 
related to needs and requirements 
back home, where relations were nicel- 
ya balanced. 

Migrants find it hard lo find their 
way around the social system in their 
host country. Harmony is destroyed as 
soon as the balance starts to he shaken. 
And that makes them ill. 

Dr Gortz feels the Federal Republic, 
responsible us hast country for the mi- 
grants’ well-being, must help them in 
(heir bids to integrate, to assimilate 
and to accuiturale. 

It must do so not just by seeing how 
German society can cooperate more 
closely with foreign residents. They 
must also be lent support tn individual 
mental and physical illness. 

Dr Gortz, a sociologist specialising 
in social medicine, says health policy 
consequences must be faced. 

Treating symptoms alone is not en- 
ough. The conditions in which they 
arise must be studied and understood 
to lay. the groundwork for effective 
prevention. Thomas Rother 

(Wcsi Jcuischc AlJgcmeine, E^tcn. 

20 March 1987) 
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Relnhard Weimar... the father. 
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T here i.s ii 50-mctrc queue of people 
waiting to get into the Laiulgcrichi 
:ii Ftildn, Euu they won't get in hecausc 
the public gallery is already fall. 

Inside, photographers hat lie for posi- 
tion. Titer e are three television teams 
and there are microphones everywhere. 
Sixty journalists sit at the press tables 
with pens drawn. 

The object of the at lent ion in court- 
room 57 is a small, pale, mousy woman 
accused of murdering her two daugh- 
ters, Karolu. 5, and Melanie 7. 

The prosecution says they had been 
respectively strangled and sulloemed 
between 11 am and niiddav cm the 
fourth of August last year, a Monday. 

The accused. Monika Weimar, says 
they were killed by her husband. Rein- 
hard, either the previous evening. Sun- 
day. or in the early hours of Monday 
morning. 

That was her second version. Her 
first, which she says was to protect her 
husband, was that she had last seen the 
children alive and well and playing as 
she left to go shopping on the Monday 
morning. They had then disappeared. 

A huge search was mounted. It in- 
volved the police, the lire brigade, Am- 
erican soldiers, Federal border police, 
helicopters, dogs and 150 civilians in- 
cluding Hen and Frau Weimar. 

On the afternoon of the seventh of 
August, the Thursday, a bus driver 
found Melanie's body in a parking urea 
near a mine slag heap. An hour and a 
half later, a police patrol found Karola’s 
body. 

The discovery brought horror to the 
east Hesse centre of Philippslhal (pop: 
5,000). No children were sent to school 
the next day, Friday. It was to have been 
Melanie Weimar’s first day at school. 

The prosecution’s case is difficult be- 
cause it relies heavily on circumstantial 
evidence. Because of this, speculation is 
rife and feelings arc running high. The es- 
tablished facts of the case are few. 

It is not disputed that on the Sunday 
evening, the third of August, Monika 
Weimar went to a disco called "Musik- 
paradies’*, in Bad Hersfeld, with her 
boyfriend, an American soldier called 
Kevin Pratt. They had often gone there 
together. 

She had got her children ready for 
bed about 8 pm, let them watch televi- 
sion and then had loft them both in the 
living room with their father. 

Most of the rest is in dispute. Frau 
Weimar says when she left the house on 
Sunday night, it was the last time she 
saw the children alive. 

Frau Weimar spent an enjoyable 
evening with Mr Pratt. She drank per- 
haps more than she usually does, four or 
five glasses of cider and three or four 
glasses of schnapps. 
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■ CRIME 


Mother charged with killing 
daughters aged 5 and 7 


hi August lust year, two small girls were 
murdered in the little east Hesse town of 
PhiJippstliai. Karola Weimar, 5, hud 
been strangled and her sister, Melanie, 
7, hud suffocated, probably by the use of 
u cushion or pillow. The mother, 28- 
y ear-old nursing aid Monika Weimar, 
blames the father. The prosecutor be- 
lieved her, hut not everybody did. The 
prosecutor was pulled off (he case and 


unolhcr appointed. Eventually Monika 
Weimar was charged. The prosecution 
alleges that she wauled to gel rid of the 
children so she would be free lo go to 
America with her boyfriend, Kevin Pratt, 
a 23-year-old Cl. Acliim Zuns is follow- 
ing the case in (he courthouse at Fulda, a 
town in Hesse, north of Frankfurt. He 
lakes up the story for the Xiiihienixchc 
Zeilung. 


About one in the morning, when the 
disco closed, she went with Pratt to a 
disused factory building where they 
slept together. About 3 am she dropped 
Mr Prni t off in front of his barracks and 
hy .1.20 am was back home again. 

She found her husband, site says, sitt- 
ing hem forward crying on Karola’s bed. 
She knew as soon as she touched the 
children (hat they were dead. Her hus- 
band had said, "Now neither of us will 
gel i he children," 

She says she went to heel, heard a car 
drive off and a car return. Then her hus- 
band had coinc into the room and luul 
(old her where lie had taken the bodies. 

She got up at 9 on Monday, drove 
into town to go shopping. About I 1 am 
she went to try and find the place 
where her husband had left the bodies. 
Alter a long search she says she found 
Melanie's body. She sal. shocked, in 
her car for Id or 15 minutes and then 
drove back home. She got there about 
12.10 pm. 

Then she look part in the police 
search. She had said nothing about find- 
ing the body because she wanted to con- 
tinue protecting her husband, who whs 
also acting as if he was searching. 

She pul forward this second version 
alter a witness came forward identifying 
the Weimar car as being ut the parking 
area that Monday morning. The prose- 
cution say that this is when she killed 
the children. 

Frau Weimar transmits an air of in- 
significance. She is small, pallid and in- 
conspicuous, the sort of person who 
never stands out. This radiating insipid- 
ity and almost indefinable plainness 
probably provokes protective feelings 
in some people. 

You get the feeling that she has never 
had a great deal of happiness in her life. 
Perhaps she has not even expected any. 

She got married at the age of 20 to 


Rein hard Weimar, who is still her hus- 
band. But he has never been her great 
love. Possibly she was afraid she might 
not find anybody else. 

She was horn in Hilmcs, grew up in 
Rdhrigshof, which is right next to Phil- 
ippslhal, in the house she still lives in. 
She went to Grundscluile {primary 
school) and Hauptschule (secondary 
•school), left school and learnt domestic 
science, then spent a year as a nursing 
aid. She passed all her examinations 
with average results. 

In 1 976, she began work in a hospital 
in Hunfcld. In 1978 she married Wei- 
mar whom she had met in a disco. In 
1979 Melanie was horn and in 1981 
Karola. She says both children were 
wanted. 

The slate prosecutor. Hans Wadi tor. 
speaks precisely, loudly and hitingly. He 
tends to he caustic. You get the feeling 
lluil he wants to drive the accused into a 
corner. 

Perhaps il is un understandable aim 
when you think ahum the case, think 
that lie wants to justify his appointment 
in place of a colleague, and when you 
consider the enormous public outcry 
surrounding the affair. 

But he doesn't make a happy impres- 
sion. I lc appears to he inattentive, lie 
gels questions mixed up. mul inadvert- 
ently introduces comic elements into 
the proceedings. 

“So you mean to say.” he asked the 
accused, “that every normal person can 
comb hair and tie plaits? 1 can’t." Wacli- 
tcr is bald. 

The head of the bench, judge Klaus 
Bormuth, puts his questions very softly 
and very pertinently. Only slowly do 
you begin to notice the cocoon that he is 
spinning around Frau Weimar. 

Why on that evening of Sunday and 
Monday had she not rung up her sister 
or her mother? How was il that she 


Continued from page 6 

past and present. There will also, inevi- 
tably, be a fireworks display. 

The Senate has stopped short only at 
a historic procession so as to avoid par- 
allels being drawn with the 700th anniv- 
ersary celebrations stage-managed for 
propaganda purposes by the Nazis in 
1937. 

West Berlin organisers wryly note 
that their counterparts on the other side 
of the Wall are unperturbed by such 
parallels and plan just such a major pro- 
cession. 

In East Berlin the authorities are im- 
mune to such criticism. The workers’ 
and peasants' state has always put to 
good use traditions of German history it 
felt it could benefit from. 

So in East Berlin there will be a mili- 
tary tattoo — just as there will be a pro- 
cession headed by the “Captain from 


Kdpenick," a figure of anti-military fun 
if ever there was one. 

In other respects the programmes of 
events in both halves of the city at limes 
read as though they had copied from 
each other. 

There arc exhibitions, funfairs, festi- 
vities and fireworks displays in East and 
West. 

In East Berlin there is the Fifth Ho- 
ney Show in Karlshorst, while in the 
West Spandau is hosting a festival of 
bards and folkore. 

East Berlin is holding the 33 NOC 
Swimming Festival, while West Berlin 
has spent DM3m on starling this year’s 
Tour de France cycle race in the city. 

The Piccolo Teatro di Milano, guest- 
ing in the West, will compete with the 
Teatro Stabile di Roma in the East. 

Dieter Stacker 

(Deutsches Allgcmrinus Sonniagshlati. 

Hamburg, 22 March IV87) 


HORIZONS 


Youth village scheme begun by minister 
who wanted to act. not Dreach 



Monika Weimar... mother or monsted 


(I’ln-lir;. 

could simply g«' shopping the follow®; 
morning? 

And also, she arrived home m j.jli 
am on the Monday morning. s| k > /, a j 
said. She had spent minutes tn (f lc 
eli i Id re it's room and 15 minutes 111 % 
bedroom. She had licurd the muiihIi- 
ihe car driving off and 30 to 40 tn 
miles liner the sound ol it rcrunim* 
again. According to liei evidence, it ’ 
must have been between 4.1* amjml 
4.3d am. 

“Wash light?'' asked the judge. 

Frau Weimar paused loi a long time 
”1 don’t lu-lieve so." she eventually ic- 
plied hesitantly. 

On the fourth of August 1‘JKii. «hc 
sun rose at 5.53 am. Much later. 

You also notice only slowly that hi* 
questions are the questions ol a man 
who doesn't mulct stand the hell axiom 
of tile accused woman ami perliapsilo* 
esn'i ex en xx anl m. 

Evidence was poulticed that lien 
Weimar had collapsed one morning al- 
ter lie had set out lot work. Tests liuil 
revealed traces ol psyeliiatiie thug' 
lie had denied taking any dings. I i an 
Weimar, a musing aid employed by a 
hospital, denied having given him any. 

The judge can’t imagine that a man 
would lake a pill, collapse on the wax 
to work and Inter be found helplev 
Why? Because a man wouldn’t do that 
sort of thing? 

Why does he find it so hard to r 
aginc that the accused should wni. " 
protect her husband? The fiuxh.ii; 
with xvhnm she has hail arguments iW'l 
more arguments and who had hititcr- 
“It’s just a question." said t h*'- judge*'' 
and changed the subject. One ol many 
such questions. ...... 

There are many. pplnts that arc w 
clear and remain unclear. Monika We.- 
mar has two — or perhaps even thre: 

— versions of that day: the first, whitf 
she Says was to protect her husbar-.' 
because she had guilty feelings alun 
the way she had been behaving; ifo 
second, when she decided that protect' 
ing her husband xva\ only brings 
danger lo hersell. 

And the third — in as lar as it dc 
esn’t coincide w ith one of the other i«i* 

- is the truth. 

Monika Weimar will need to be right 
on the bull for the next 21 days or »•' 
(the decision itself isn't due to h 
handed down until August 7). ‘I here 
arc an awful lot nt questions still ioK' 
pul and an awful lot of answers stiJK 0 
be found. i 

Why did she say this then and lh j! 
now? Why did she do that then? Wba' 
did she intend here - ' She sits there i« 
courtroom 57. vulnerable and alone. 

.It him /t ,ni m 

(SuiKk-unchti /lining MuiihIi. 2^ Starch l^’l 


P rolcssor Arnold Damien man n. 

founder of the Christian Youth Vil- 
lages of Germany, is KO. Forty years 
ago, he founded the first village. Today 
there are 1 2 1 looking after 82,000 
children and employing 3,200 lull-time 
teachers, social workers and instructors. 

The villages are Germany's largest, 
independent organisation providing 
young people with school and vocation- 
al training. They are neither supported 
by the slate nor dependent on any one 
clui rclt. 

In 40 years almost 1.3 million child- 
ren have been helped. Almost 9,000 
from the six special schools have taken 
the Abitur , the university entrance ex- 
amination. 

The organism ion's motto is: “No one 
should go uncared for.” This means that 
boys and girls who have a disadvantage 
of one kind or another arc given a home, 
but not just the unlucky. 

The highly talented are accepted so 
they can learn lo use their abilities to 
help others. 

The Premier of Bade n-Wii rite mberg. 
Lot ha r Spiith. said in a speech at an oc- 
casion in Suiltgarl to mark Professor 
Dunncnmann's birthday, that this elite 
was also encouraged. He rhetorically 
asked: “Why i.s that wrong?” 

Arnold Dnnncnmnnn, the son of a ca- 
binet-maker front Fauriidnu, near 
Gdppingen. studied philology and the- 
ology. Tie became a minisier Inn wanted 
to act more than preach. The Nazis did 
not allow him lo do anything. After the 
war. Dannenmaiin's chance came. 

He founded in Norton C amp in Bri- 
tain the first German university for pris- 
oners-of-war. Prisoners xvith the Ahitur 
could study two semesters. The qualific- 
ations were later recognised in Ger- 
many. 

Damien ma mi's first village was at 
Kfiltcnsiein Castle, near Vaihingeii. on 
the En/. In l‘»47. he gathered voting 
people without a home, xvithmit parents 
and xviihoul aim at Stuttgart Haupt- 
bahnliof (main station) and they all 
marched the 25 kilometres to the castle. 
The village is still there. 

The interests of these Youth Villages 
were extended further. They took in ref- 
“"‘"ugecs from East Germany, emigrants 
from East Europe, boat people, the 
children of guest workers and people 
seeking asylum. 

They also offered a home and train- 


Snmffurter^llgmeine 

nmw< ii i Miynoriwh 

ing to aggressive, homeless youngsters 
who had turned to crime, and the men- 
tally disturbed. 

Damien man n said: “We also had, of 
course, quite normal young people who 
intended the Youth Villages and our 
schools.” 

Other guests in Stuttgart for the occa- 
sion were the Speaker of the Bundestag. 
Philipp Jcnningcr; the vice-president of 
the Constitutional Court, Roman Her- 
zog; and the former Prime Minister of 
Baden- Wurttemberg, Hans Filbinger. 

Spiith said that Dannenmann’s phi- 
losophy included human freedom that 
xvas so often misinterpreted In our so- 
ciety to mean a right to do as you please. 
He followed tile injunction “Love thy 
neighbour.” 

He said Dunncnnumn was not just con- 
cerned xvith putting a roof over young peo- 
ple's heads, hut look them in to open up 
for them nexv chances in life. The Villages 
trained them and gave them a sense of va- 
lues lor the realities of life. 

Thousands of young people had been 
trained in the Villages ami their talents 
and skills had been a valuable contribu- 
tion to our economy. They were, fur- 
thermore. piepiired i«« Hike on rcqimi- 
sibililics. 

Our times, said Spiith, needed the 
creative optimism that Diinnenniunn 
lias slioxvn us. 


A man who offered lo give 1,000 
marks to every baby born in his 
town in a 1 5 -month period has had to 
pay out -lo times. 

Wilhelm Rade lilac her. a 79-year-old 
retired businessman I rum Faulhucli, oil 
the Main, made the offer in an effort to 
boost the sluggish German birthrate. 

The first baby to benefit between 15 
July 1985 and 31 December 1986 was 
still in its mother's tuinniy: Frau Ren ate 
Spiclmann didn't believe it when she 
was told that when the child was horn, a 
savings account xvith 1,000 marks 
would be opened in its name. 

Herr Rademacher told Faulhnch 
Mayor Hieser of his plan in a letter in 
May 1985. The mayor announced the 


During the celebrations in Stuttgart 
ample proof was given that the Villages 
are not just concerned with fringe 
groups, hut also with talented young 
people. 

The 1 4-ycur-oltl violinist Ai-Latica 
Honda, whose father was Japanese and 
mother Yugoslav, did not have the 
means to continue her musical studies 
when her father suddenly died. 

She could not expect anything tram 
the state hut the Youth Villages organi- 
sation promised to help her. 

She lias since won a nationwide 
competition for violinists. She played in 
Stuttgart and her performance was 
greeted with considerable applause. 

In a short speech during the celebr- 
ations Professor Danncmnann ex- 
pressed his thunks to his colleagues, 
“who did not work according lo the 
eighl-hours-a-day rule but were avail- 
able when they were wanted.” 

Tie said that there was still a lot lo be 
done. The children of divorce, for in- 
stance, needed help. There were SO.IHHl 
of them and the figure was increasing. 

To mark the jubilee a relay nice was 
initiated, starting from the most nor- 
therly Youth Village at Eckeniforde cut 
the Baltic and the most southerly in 
Berchtcsgiuleii. meeting in Bonn. 

Sponsors were asked to give “kilome- 
tre donations". The money collected 
will be used to aid asthmatic children. 

’the first kilometre was eoveied 
si might u way — by Herr Spiith. 


Man gave each 
new baby 
1,000 marks 

Baby Bonus, as it was quickly called in 
the town, in the local government ga- 
zelle. 

Rademaclicr, an industrial chemist by 
training, said he wasn’t happy about the 
declining birth rate in Germany. 

Because the children of today will he 
paying for the pensions of people tom- 
orrow he decided to do something 
about the problem. He wax already 
highly critical about the government's 
family policies. 

Herr Radcnincher takes the viexv that 
if the state and society believe that som- 
ething must be done to reverse the dec- 
lining birth rate then young marrieds 
should be helped as soon as they have 
their first child, and the extent of the 
help offered should not he too limited. 

He said: “I wanted to do something 
that others could imitate and perhaps 
give one or two politicians pause for 
thought.” 

One man, the father of txvo and with 
three grandchildren, said that the hahy 
bonus had not been so important for 
Faulbach, because the community is in 
itself very go-ahead. 

Along with an incorporated neigh- 
bouring locality Faulbach has a popula- 
tion of 2,5(10, an elementary and secon- 
dary modern school, a swimming baths, 
22 asociations with five association club 


Children in hot 
water to face 
fire brigade 

A h experiment in juvenile punish- 
ment lias been introduced in the 
centre ol I- reckon (pop: 4 2, OOP i near 
Cologne. Children caught commit ling 
offences such us stealing from shops will 
noxv have to face not the police but the 
fire brigade. 

For 10 years, the North Rhine- West- 
phalian Justice Depart me ill hits been 
trying lo devise a way of dealing xvith 
young, first-lime offenders without 
bringing lhem before a court or law. 'The 
intention is to help rather than punish. 

There has long been doubt about the 
effectiveness of arrests and fines. Ex- 
perts say experiments have shown that 
social involvement is more effective 
than jail. 

The usual pattern is (hat the police utc 
called in xvlien a young offender is caught 
and this miioniaiically leads lo the involve- 
ment of ihe public prosecutor. 

But in the Frceheit model, first offen- 
ders face the fire brigade. The fire bri- 
gade alerts the youth authorities and 
then takes the child to its parents ami 
discusses possible ways oT helping. 

This can take the form oT community 
work or attendance at special classes. 

Already results can be seen: in I -I 
months 58 children have been bandied 
under the system, including 2K girls. So 
far there has been only one case where a 
further offence has been committed. 

Tlieie has been only one liilcli: one 
shop employee who had not been lold 
about Ihe system called in the police 


houses, seven pirh.s, a docioi. dentist, 
bilker, butcher, a shoe simp ami a gi ev- 
ery store, and next year a pliarinaciM i.s 
to open in the town. 

There are two eliurelis in the main 
sheet, the one is old, walled ill with typi- 
cal red saiul-MnJic in disrepair. 

Tile concrete houses opposite show 
ihat llie people of I aulbaeli have taken 
to heart (he signs of tile times and ac- 
cepted progress. 

And the town wax not entirely deatl. 
In fact that nuuii ing there xvas an acci- 
dent in Faulbach. A car skidded on (he 
snow-covered road and crashed into a 
brewery truck. 

Mayor l-licscr said that for sonic lime 
the town had been lining well ami point- 
ed lo the increase in the Faulbach popu- 
lation. The birth rule had been above 
the national average for some time, not 
just over the past 18 months. 

Jn the ten-hectare industrial zone 
there were now 350 jobs, some of them 
in the foodstuffs factory (hat Rade- 
macher used to run, but which lie had 
now sold. 

Herr Rademacher came from Wuls- 
rode on the LUncberg Heath to Faul- 
bach in 1934. He set up his factory in 
the town after the war. He is well 
known as an industrious, convivial, 
generous man. 

He said that he had had the idea for 
the baby bonus while he was out hik- 
ing. Even his wife was surprised when 
he spoke about it when he got back 
home. 

Herr Rademacher has been made on 
honorary citizen of Faulbach. 

Martin Geier 

(Hannnvcrschc Allgcmcine, 27 March IVXfi) 


Welcome on board 

Enjoy a fascinating trip around Hamburg port, Germany’s largest. We will show 
you modern, high capacity cargo terminals, locksand canals, shipyardsand docks, 
the famous old red brick warehouse area (Speicherstadt) and many vessels. 
You will sail in a comfortable (gemiitlich), heated pleasure boat navigated by an 
experienced captain. You will hear a professional live commentary in English . 

Duration: one hour 

Point of departure: Landungsbrucken pier No. 1 

Time of departure: daily 11.15 am 1.15 pm 3.16 pm 5.15 pm 

For further information please contact: 

BG Travel agency 

0 40 / 56 45 23 

Specialists for English-speaking visitors to Hamburg 
8ernd Gerz ■ Von-Eicken-Str 13a ■ 2000 Hamburg 54 
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